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WORCESTER GIVES 
NOTABLE FESTIVAL 
UNDER STOESSEL 


American Scores by Jacobi 
and Goldmark Are Per- 
formed in Sixty-sixth An- 
nual Series—Noted Soloists 
Assist Festival Chorus of 
300 in “Elijah” and Ninth 
Symphony—Holst’s Choral 
Hymns From “Rig Veda” 
and Music by Stravinsky 
and Other Moderns Repre- 
sented—Public Support Re- 
ported Excellent and Hall 
Projected 


ORCESTER, Oct. 12.—Bringing 

first-time local performances of 
native works, the sixty-sixth annual 
festival of the Worcester County 
Musical Association was held at 
Mechanics Hall here, from Oct. 7 to 
10. Albert Stoessel, the new conduc- 
tor of the festival, arranged six ex- 
cellent programs for the various 
concerts. The generous response of 
the Worcester County people, averting 
the danger of the festival’s discon- 
tinuance, was highly gratifying to the 
Association’s board of government, 
headed by Hamilton B. Wood. 


The festival was ushered in with 
“Elijah” on Wednesday evening, a per- 
formance that marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of this work at Worcester fes- 
tival concerts. Mr. Stoessel, conducting 
the chorus of 300 voices, assisted by 
sixty musicians from the New York 
Symphony, gave a dramatic reading of 
Mendelssohn’s_ oratorio. The chorus 
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NOVELTY BY IBERT 
OPENS BOSTON YEAR 


Koussevitzky Begins Season with 








Home City Concerts 


Boston, Oct. 12.—The forty-fifth sea- 
son of the Boston Symphony was in- 
augurated with the pair of concerts on 
Friday afternoon, Oct. 9, and Saturday 
evening, Oct. 10. Serge Koussevitzky 
Was given a cordial reception. There 


was visible interest in the reconstituted 
orchestra, which numbered many new 
aces, 
Mr. Koussevitzky introduced for the 
rst time in America an exceedingly 
nteresting Suite of three numbers, 
Eseales,” by Jacques Ibert, a Prussian 
mposer. “Escales” are ports-of-call, 
nere vessels put in to take on coal or 
re-victual. It is said that the three 
vements were inspired by Mediter- 
nean impressions. In the first, sug- 
scsting “Palermo,” the music is alter- 
tingly calm and very animated. 
‘Tunis-Nefta” is depicted in the 
nd movement with effects of Orien- 
rhythm and color. There is a de- 
entful seven-four accompaniment to a 
inting oboe solo, well played by M. 
let, the new oboist. 
he third movement, “Valencia,” is 
the manner of a Spanish rhapsody. 
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ST EINWAY TO BROADCAST ARTISTS’ SERIES PORTLAND MARKS 


QNLUUUNNASEALUOUENEONNUOUUUONUANONGNONNUUUONGNNEQOROOGGLOOUUNOELEELULCCOEEEEEAUUUUUUUEOORGALAN OUT AEELUUUENEAAUAOEANA ANON 


NEW series of concerts by noted 
artists to be broadcast to all parts 
of the country was announced last Sun- 


day at a meeting of officials of the Radio 
Corporation of America and Steinway & 
Sons, at the new Steinway Hall in New 
York. The series of concerts and re- 
citals will be inaugurated on Oct. 27. 
The programs will be contributed by 
Steinway & Sons in the interest of great- 


er music appreciation in the United 
States, and will be broadcast by stations 
of the Radio Corporation of America 
and its associates from New York, from 
Washington, and from Schenectady. 

Among the artists announced are 
Josef Hofmann, Walter Damrosch, 
Ernestine Schumann Heink, Willem 
Mengelberg and others. 


[Continued on page 9] 
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EDWARD JOHNSON 


Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, Who Comes Back to the United States from a Concert 
Tour of the Orient, and Will Appear in “La Vestale” and Other Works During the 


Season. (See Page 10) 





MECCA TEMPLE HAS MUSICAL DEDICATION 


PM LLL LLL 


A NEW Manhattan concert hall opened 
its doors Sunday evening, having 


its musical dedication at the hands of 
John Philip Sousa, septuagenarian band- 
master. 

The Mecca Temple, as its name im- 
plies, is Shriner property, built for their 
use. But incidentally it is to fill the 
need of a generous-proportioned concert 
hall. It is the second debt a music-lov- 
ing city owes to the fraternal brother- 
hoods. The Manhattan Opera House 
belongs to the Scottish Rite. 


The new temple, on Fifty-fifth Street 
between Sixth and Seventh avenues, 
rivals the Metropolitan in capacity, 
seats 4000. But the design is as differ- 
ent as is physically possible, The bal- 
cony comes well out over the wide, 
shallow orchestra, serves to attract all 
attention to the stage. The acoustics 
are good. A 100-piece brass band, to 
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be sure, should penetrate to the rear of 
the poorest appointed hall. But there 
were solos—notably “I am _ Titania” 
from “Mignon” by Marjorie Wood, col- 
oratura soprano—whose every clear 
tone went surely and direct to the 
remotest spaces. Walter Damrosch 
beamed his pleasure, anticipating the 
night in the near future when his 
orchestra will be heard there at phe- 
nomenally low prices. The chairs are 
comfortable with a goodly space for 
knees and a fitting rack for tired feet. 
The decorators, lavish with scarlet, blue 
and gold paint, spared themselves no 
expense, and achieved an impressive 
effect. 

John Philip Sousa, venerable Shriner, 
dedicated the auditorium with a fanfare 
of trumpets, was himself honored on the 
third-of-a-century anniversary of his 
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GALA FINALE OF 
MAINE FESTIVALS 


Series in Three Cities Also 
Bring Events in Lewiston 
and Attract Large Audi- 
ences, Under William 
Rogers Chapman’s Leader- 
ship— Performances of 
“Martha” With Metropoli- 
tan Opera Soloists, Assisted 
by Local Chorus, Are Fea- 
ture—Children’s Vocal En- 
semble. Heard and Orchestra 
Is Notable — Financial Re- 
sults of Concerts Gratifying 


ORTLAND, Oct. 10.—In ‘Maine 

they sing of the Music Festival and 
the Kennebec Bridge. The Kennebec 
Bridge is still in the air, but the 
Music Festival is a very active insti- 
tution and every autumn from far 
and near Maine music lovers make the 
pilgrimage to one of the three Meccas. 
Artists, imported and domestic, travel 
from Mecca to Mecca, display their 
melodic wares in the local audito- 
riums, and share honors with William 
Rogers Chapman, musical director of 
the festival. 


This year, after three days in Bangor, 
festival stars betook themselves to 
Lewiston, where on Oct. 5 and 6, they 
gave another series. A junior chorus 
started the programs. Three hundred 
and fifty school children sang admirably 
a patriotic number of Eichberg and an 
excerpt. from “Gallia.” 

Joan Ruth, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, sang in costume 
the “Doll” aria from “Tales of Hoff- 








[Continued on page 15] 


STOKOWSKI FORCES 
START NEW SEASON 


Personnel of Orchestra Presents Few 
Changes 


PHILADEPHIA, Oct. 11.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra began its. twenty- 
sixth season with the Friday afternoon 
and Saturday night pair of concerts 
given in the Academy of Music on Oct. 
9 and 10. 


Leopold Stokowski submitted a some- 
what conventional, but admirably bal- 
anced program that’ included _ the 
Seventh Symphony of Beethoven, four 
excerpts—the Overture, the Notturno, 
the Scherzo and the Wedding March— 
from Mendelssohn’s music for “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and the Pre- 
lude and Liebestod from Wagner’s 
“Tristan und Isolde.” 

The symphony demonstrated the 
marked fondness of the conductor for 
contrast and light and shade in his 
effects. The reading of this masterwork 
was hence far from traditional, yet it 
had values of peculiarly romantic beauty 
and, as Mr. Stokowski interpreted it, 
was graciously poetic, rather than heroic 
in its significance. 

The orchestra was at its best in the 
Mendelssohn numbers, in which its 
extraordinary command of the most 
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es recitals were given in New York 
-during the past week, one of organ 
music, two of vocal and two of piano 
music, all well attended. Alfred Hollins, 
the blind English organist, opened the 
series of Wanamaker concerts. Sigrid 
Onegin made her reappearance in 
America after an absence of more than 
a year, and reappearances were also 
made by Tomford Harris, pianist, and 
George Liebling, pianist, assisted by his 
nephew, Leonard Liebling. A _ joint 


recital was given by Bernardo De Muro 
and Helen Wait Gagliasso. 


, The First Pianist 


Opening the season of piano recitals, 
in a manner that bodes well for the fu- 
ture, Tomford Harris, whose début was 
one of the more auspicious ones of last 
year, was heard in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 7, when he more than 
confirmed the impression which he made 
at his first appearance. 

In a praiseworthy effort to give a 
bulky work that was not in the reper- 
toire of every pianist, Mr. Harris chose 
Op. 2 of Brahms, the F Sharp Minor 
Sonata, and played this ungrateful num- 
ber with fine taste and technical ability. 

In two Choral Preludes of Bach, tran- 
scribed by Rummel and Busoni, Mr. 
Harris showed what he could do with 
music willing to meet him halfway. 
Especially exhilarating was “In Thee 
We Rejoice,” given with proud freedom 
of spirit. 

The second group, possibly, found the 
pianist at his best. It was there that 
unusual feeling for color became appar- 
ent, finding its best medium in Ravel’s 
delicate Forlane. The Albeniz “Eritana” 
was somewhat marred by a tendency to 
be too sparing with the pedals and by a 
trick of drawing away from a note, (in 
striving for an especially sharp stac- 
cato), before it had sounded at all; but 
Mr. Harris’ performance of Liapounoff’s 
“Lesghinka” was all that could have 
been asked. That composition impressed 
again as being the not-quite-as-good- 
looking-twin-sister of Balakireff’s “Isla- 
mey.” A quite awful Granados dance 
did duty as an encore to this group. 

By way of a Chopin novelty Mr. Har- 
ris brought forth, in his last group, the 
Pole’s contribution to the “Hexameron,” 
that strange set of variations on “Suoni 
la Tromba” from “Puritani” written in 
1837, by six virtuosi of the era. Chopin’s 
is probably the least annoying of these 
numbers. Mr. Harris almost made it 
seem important. Other Chopin in the 
group were the first B Major Nocturne 
and the Studies in E Flat, G Sharp 
Minor and C Sharp Minor, the last being 
played with splendid virtuosity, at a 
good tempo. 

Closing the program was the Liszt- 
Madjaroff “Galop Chromatique,” a com- 
position so dreadful as to be very enter- 
taining. Among the extras were the 
Schumann-Liszt “Widmung,” Rosenthal’s 
“Papillons” and Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody. 

W. S. 


Sigrid Onegin’s Return 


Rare, indeed, is the contralto or deep 
mezzo whose scale gives no hint of a 
troublesome spot between the lower and 
the middle notes, bridged over, as best 
the singer can, by carrying one quality 
down or the other up, or else left to 
take care of itself in a jugglery of sev- 
eral different productions. 

Among Sigrid Onegin’s 
attributes is a flawless scale. 


noteworthy 
She is 


Reiner to Lead Philharmonic 
of Philadelphia 


HILADELPHIA, Oct. 10. 

Fritz Reiner, conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, will appear 
here on Feb. 7 as guest conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society of 
: Philadelphia, not as guest leader 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, as 
previously reported. He will also 
conduct the Cincinnati Symphony 
on its visit to this city, under the 
auspices of the Philharmonic 
Society, on Jan. 10. These will be 
Mr. Reiner’s only appearances as 
conductor in Philadelphia in the 
coming season. 





First Week of Recitals Brings Six 
Artists to Rostra of Concert Halls 


one of the few who apparently have no 
need for vocal bridgework. At her re- 
introductory recital in Town Hall, the 
evening of Oct. 10, when there was an 
overflow audience on the stage to ac- 
claim her after an absence of a year, 
her truly glorious voice pealed forth 
with the organ-like fullness and richness 
remembered from her first season in 
America. And it was loveliest—and 
freest from certain characteristic de- 
fects—in tones that with other singers 
of her type are regarded as the transi- 
tional ones. 

As in some other recitals she has 
given in New York, the contralto was 
most thoroughly satisfying when she 
was content to hold her emotionalism in 
leash. Particularly beautiful was her 
singing of Schubert’s “Der Wanderer 
an den Mond.” The haunting serenity 
of the mood with which she invested 
this song had its antithesis in over-em- 
phasis and lack of repose in some its 
companion numbers. With so remark- 
able a voice, with diction that in itself 
compelled admiration and with a per- 
sonality at all times radiant, the singer 
could not fail to be vividly effective in 
all she undertook, but the critical -ear 
took note, in passing, of some upper 
tones not altogether true to pitch and 
of a tendency to too strenuous use of 
the breath. 

These minor defects aside, Mme. 
Onegin’s was magnificent singing of a 
superb program, embracing the very 
difficult Handel aria, “Furibundo spira il 
vento,” two Loewe and two Schumann 
songs, and a group each of Schubert and 
Brahms. The former included a very 
dramatic projection of “The Erlkénig” 
which must be credited with individual 
touches, particularly in its sinister treat- 
ment of the voice of the tempter. 

One of the best delivered of the num- 
bers, vocally, was a Mozart “Alleluja,” 
which possessed a fine restraint that 
would have improved her singing of 
Schumann’s “Frilingsnacht.” After the 
long array of numbers in German, 
the contralto finally sang an extra in 
English, Brewer’s “Fairy Pipers.” 

Franz Dortmueller played accompani- 
ments of taste and skill. They were 
like the singer’s vocalism in that they 
were tonally better in moments of re- 


pose than in passages of stress. 
oF. 


George Liebling Plays 


George Liebling, pianist and composer, 
gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 11, the feature of 
which was the first American perform- 
ance of his own “Concerto Eroico,” 
which was inspired, like a certain other 
“Eroica,” by a worshipful attitude to- 
ward Napoleon. Leonard Liebling 
played the orchestral accompaniment at 
a second piano. 

Mr. Liebling’s Concerto contains some 
good material. It is*decidedly not of the 
Twentieth Century, but resembles, rath- 
er, the pleasant map music of Grieg in 
a Lisztian transcription. The second 
movement, which, Mr. Liebling has ex- 
plained, is intended to depict the Corsi- 
can’s love for Josephine, has some quite 


TEU 


Mrs. Calvin Coolidge Patroness 
of Opera Centenary 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10. 
—Mrs. Calvin Coolidge nas ac- 
cepted an invitation to head the 
list of patrons for a celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of 
grand opera in America, to be held 
in the Washington Auditorium on 
the evening of Nov. 19. The pro- 
gram will be provided by the Stony 
Point Ensemble, the introductory 
unit sent out by the American 
Institute of Operatic Art of which 
Max Rabinoff is director-general. 
Although New York was the 
locale of this event, its national 
character makes appropriate the 
choice of Washington as the scene 
of this particular celebration. The 
program will include vocal solos, 
violin numbers, dancing, songs by 
vocal symphony orchestra of fifty 
under Alexander Koshetz, formerly 
leader of the Ukrainian National 
Chorus, and the Clavilux, or color- 
organ, of Thomas Wilfred. 
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beautiful passages which sounded even 
better than they intrinsically were be- 
cause of the composer’s pianism. The 
declamatory first movement is also well 
written. The last is pompous in effect 
and does not seem to measure up to the 
musical standard of the rest. Many, 
many octave passages are to be found 
throughout, and the pianist’s caressing 
tone and technical equipment were 
finally revealed. 

Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Polo- 
naise, slightly labored, but musicianly 
and tasteful, followed, and were in turn 
superseded by Schytte’s “Aubade,” Du- 
pont’s Toccata in Octaves and three 
short numbers from Mr. Liebling’s pen. 





[Continued on page 24] 
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HINSHAW PRESENTS 
“L’ELISIR D’AMORE”’ 


Donizetti Work Sung in 
New Translation by 
H. O. Osgood 


Following his custom of several years’ 
standing, William Wade Hinshaw opened 
the tour of his opera-comique organiza- 
tion with a performance at the New 
York Liederkranz on the evening of Oct. 
10. The opera was Donizetti’s “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” with a new translation from 
the original Italian of Romani, by Harry 
O. Osgood. 

The work was given a “chamber pro- 
duction,” that is, with curtains instead 
of any attempt at scenery, and the Lied- 
erkranz Orchestra under the baton of 


Paul Eisler. The singers, all Americans, 
included Hazel Huntington as Adina, 
Eleanor La Mance as Gianetta, Thomas 
McGranahan as Nemorino, Leo De 
Hierapolis as Belcore and Francis Tyler 
as Dr. Dulcamara. 

Of the production as a whole, only 
high praise can be given. Miss Hun- 
tington sang with great charm and the 
popular Barcarolle was one of the high 
spots of the evening. Mr. McGranahan 
achieved a distinct success with “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima” and Mr. Tyler not 
only made the most of Dulcamara’s tom- 
foolery but also sang the music with 
distinction. Both Mr. De Hierapolis and 
Miss La Mance did very well in their 
parts. 

The ensembles were admirably sung 
and showed careful and painstaking 
preparation. Mr. Eisler held his forces 
well in hand and maintained an excellent 
balance between the orchestra and the 
singers. J. M. 








Three Operas Added to Répertoire 
of San Carlo Company in Third Week 


OUDUAGAAUOUGAANQOUOGANYOOUDAGNGAOOOONOASHUOUOAAOUOUEEAOUOUEAAAAOEEGAAEEEAAUOTEAAA OT ETAAAU AU ERAAAAO AANA ETHAN NAHE EAHA EAU 


OR the third week of the engagement 
of the San Carlo Opera Company in 
the Century Theater, Fortune Gallo pre- 
sented three works not before heard this 
season, “Lohengrin,” “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” and “Gioconda.”” The remainder 


of the week included repetitions. Per- 
formances of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci” scheduled for Tuesday 
night had to be abandoned on account 
of a slight fire in the theater. : 

Departing somewhat from its accus- 
tomed custom, Mr. Gallo’s company 
brought forth “Lohengrin” on Monday 
evening. Some of the cast clung to their 
native Italian, while others sang in Ger- 
man. , 

Anna Fitziu was an. Elsa whose per- 
formance was on a vastly higher level 
during the last two acts than it was in 
the first. The Bridal Scene was very 
beautifully done by all concerned, for 
that matter. 

Franco Tafuro was plesant to the eye, 
and also to the ear; but added heart- 
beats resulting from his characterization 





Chicago Opera Refuses to Broadcast 


COANVOLEOEUAAUNANULAEEOOUAULAEOUEUUUULONEEOUUOOUEEUUOOUOOELUGOONOAOEOUUOUOLOENUOGEUUOUNOOEEEUUOOUEEUGANOQEEUUOOOLAOOOOONOEUEAUOOUOTONUEEOUAHHOOONUUOAGUEUEAOOED ANGE 


HICAGO, Oct. 10.—Many requests 

have been received by the manage- 
ment of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany to broadcast the operas. This will 
not be done, according to present plans, 
on account of the large number of operas 
which are copyright and cannot be 
broadcast. 

“With the number of copyright works 
in our répertoire,” says Herbert M. 
Johnson, manager, “it could easily hap- 
pen that we would not be able to go on 
the air for a week or more at a time. 
Then, while certain casts would record 
in a manner that would effectively ad- 


vertise our wares, others, and among 
them, some of the greatest artists, would 
not. 

“On the whole, however, improve- 
ments made in radio are so astonishing 
that the impression of our performances 
would be good, too good, in fact, for our 
box office. It is true that an institution 
like the Civic Opera has an educational 
duty to perform. It could serve the 
community to wonderful’ advantage 
through the radio. But it has no right 
to do so, so long as there is a vacant 
seat in the house and it must call upon 
its guarantors to meet a deficit.” 

MARGIE McLEop. 








Worcester and Maine Cities Hold 








In Thi lzue 


First Italian Opera in New York Recalled... .............. 
Annual Festivais........ 1, 15, 22 
Wilhelm von Wymetal Discusses Stage Directors’ Problems. . 5 
Gal’s “Holy Duck” Has Premiére at Berlin Municipal Opera. — 7, 13 
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of the hero were imperceptible Stella De 
Mette was an Ortrud of dramatic power 
and lovely voice, and Mario Valle’s 
Frederick was beautifully, if casually, 
delivered. Pietro De Biasi was King 
Henry and Giuseppe Interrante the 
Herald. 

Carlo Peroni conducted in place of 
Ernest Knoch, announced to lead the 
performance, but prevented by illness. 

W. S. 


A Matinée “Hoffmann” 


Special matinées apparently need a 
more powerful lure than the now well- 
worn Barcarolle of “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” if New Yorkers are to abandon 
hearth, home, business or the world 
series bulletin boards for the sake of 
opera. Thursday afternoon’s attendance 
left plenty of room for visiting without 
disturbing anyone’s neighbors. The per- 
formance was one of routine competence 
in which Josephine Lucchese easily 
gained first: honors for her singing of 
Olympia and Antonia. Another member 
of the cast who “doubled” rdéles ade- 
quately was Giuseppe Interrante, as 
Coppelius and Dappertutto. His high 
ending of the “Mirror” air was roundly 
resonant and probably was as_ good 
Offenbach as the written notes he waved 
aside. 

That veteran of veterans among 
operatic tenors, Giuseppe Agostini, Am- 





[Continued on page 27] 


Melba to Make “Farewell,” Is 
London Report 


AME NELLIE MELBA, who 

last year made an operatic tour 
of Australia at the head of her own 
company, is reported to be contem- 
plating retirement after a farewell 
concert in London, probably next 
January, according to a copyright 
dispatch to the New York Herald 
Tribune. The famous soprano is 
now sixty-four years of age. Dame 
Melba’s latest London appearance 
was made this year in a benefit 
program for Dame Emma Albani. 
She appeared in recital in a few 
cities of the United States and 
Canada in 1924. 
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SCENE AND FIGURES OF OPERA IN THE EARLY DAYS 
Manuel Garcia, the Elder, Composer, Pioneer Impresario and Tenor, and His Wife, Joaquina, Contralto, a Member of His Company, Which First Produced an Italian Opera in 
New York One Hundred Years Ago; Right, Auditorium of the Old Park Theater in New York, Where the First Italian Opera Was Sung, from a Water-Color Drawing by 
John Searle; Lower Row, the Exterior of the Park Theater in Park Row, New York, as It Appeared at That Time; Right, Manuel Garcia, the Younger, Renowned as Inventor 
of the Laryngoscope and as Teacher of Jenny Lind and Other Noted Singers, from the Portrait by Sargent Signed by the Singer on His One Hundred and First Birthday in 
1906; and Maria Malibran, His Sister, One of the Most Famous Opera Singers of the Last Century and the “Star” of the Elder Garcia’s New York Company 
. . . . 7 . 
NE hundred years will Scottish ballads then so popular. later career is practically undocumented. sentation in English under Thomas 
; hz laps i mn Nov In “Old New York” by Dr. John W. His son, Manuel, baritone, later re- Phillipps at the first Park Theater on 
> —_— -. Francis, we find that the project owed nowned as a vocal teacher and inventor May 17, 1819. There were twenty-two 
t 29 since the evening its birth to “the taste and refinement of of the laryngoscope, completed the performances given of this work. 
which saw the first Dominick Lynch, the liberality of the family group. _ The ‘ast was as _ follows: Garcia 
p opera produced in manager of the Park Theater, Stephen Notable Bass Bins ose Count Almaviva, Rosich Bartolo, Mali- 
y Italian in New York— Price, and the distinguished reputation ; $$ OUNE bran Rosina, Angrisani Basilio, Mme. 
f 4 ; 4 of the Venetian, Lorenzo Da Ponte.” The other members of the c any Garcia Berta, Garcia, Jr., Figaro, and 
one which still has the breath of . e other members o e company Goi alli Fiorell 
r : a . . : hye Lynch, a native of Galway, Ireland, were Carlo Angrisani, whose “bass rivelli Fiorello. 
y ife in its merry roulades, Rossini S but long a prominent wine merchant of seemed as the peal of the noted organ The Critic’s Verdict 
S “Barber of Seville.” This impor- New York, as he was eee a member at EKaerlem,” to quote from Dr. Francis’ F ’ 
. * 7 > y « © « . ’ ye Ss ‘““ . . ”, “ “- ta . ° F : 
“ tant event took place at the old Park . — 2 geri» a Old a bb am nes 3 naga Perhaps because of lack of musical 
d . ‘ . . e musical ¢ JaSSé - *9 2 ee f sic ass. { Sig : a ithe pall ae 7 saath s 
4 Theater which has long since dis- p,)j. sought out and by persuasive Mile’ pg osten, ass, and signor ability to criticize the singers, the re- 
, ‘ ar =e . 7 ee. .." gay poe ’ ? . viewe rives ‘essure for > as 
d appeared to make place for a bust- eloquence and the promise of Price’s i ane tm the second . Mask. Theater porns a ths” Gate cue i oe 
ling center of commerce and Man- liberality, induced this company to em- where arrangements had been made for Evening Post of Nov. 30. 1825: 
2 hattan’s newspaper world, presided ark eg — *Y ogi tic 4 re 1, its rental for two performances a week, “Last evening was presented at our 
. 825, 0 2» New York, one of the Liver- ‘ » seas cae - wien a sg . as ser 
over by the Woolworth Building and to ob - , arrived here the that the season was given. The com Park Theater and for the first time to 
pool Packets. It arrived here on the pany retained the services of the con- an American audience. this elegant and 
the Brooklyn Bridge ea » followi h. when s ee é é merican audience, is elegant an 
: d ge. sixth of the following month, when soon’ ductor of the theater, Nathaniel De charming sister of the drama. The 
The company, with the famous tenor, after the rehearsals for the various [yce. house was open at half past icon ian 
Manuel del Popolo Vicente Garcia as productions were in progress. Prices were raised to $2 for the boxes, _pefore eight o’clock the hour of com- 
ee : als a Es ls aie ; ; . ¢ ; » gallerv ¢ 95 cents , . . ; ; : 
impresario, was the forerunner of many { Constellation of Stars $1 for the gallery and 25 cents fox the mencing, it was quietly and entirely 
operatic enterprises. From the opening pit. The gross receipts for the entire  fjJled. 
of the season until its close on Sept. 30, The personnel consisted of nine mem- season were $56,685 (ranging from “An assemblage of ladies so fashion- 
1826, he gave a total of seventy-nine bers, with four members of the Garcia $1,962 on the best night to $250 on the able, so numerous and so elegantly 
performances over a period of ten family as a foundation. Manuel del worst), an average of $717 at each dressed, was probably never witnessed 
months. Nine operas, representing the Popolo Vicente Garcia, father of three performance. in our theater... . . “Until it is seen, 
work of four composers, were produced, noted operatic figures, Maria Malibran, The original Park Theater stood on jt will never be believed that a play 
all being American premieres with the Pauline Viardot-Garcia and Manuel Park Row between Ann and 3eekman can be conducted in recitative or singing 
exception of “the Barber.” Garcia, was a singer of exhaustless Street, facing what was then City Hall and yet appear as natural as the ordi- 
Although he may have contemplated powers and was considered one of the Park and what is now the Post Office, nary drama. We were iast night. sur- 
ecoming the Columbus of grand opera’ greatest tenors of his time. He was a’ and had been erected about 1798 at a prised, delighted, enchanted: and such 
n America, it was not upon his own prolific composer of operas and had _ cost of $179,000. gurned in 1820, it were the feelings of all who witnessed 
responsibility that Garcia braved the appeared, before coming to America, in was rebuilt on the same site and com- the performance. The repeated plaudits 
erils and inconveniences of ocean travel Paris, Turin, Naples, Rome and London, pleted in April, 1821, and from then with which the theater rung were un- 
come to the United States, then still in addition to his native Spain. — on it continued to house amusements equivocal, unaffected bursts of rap- 
an embryotic state musically. He Garcia’s wife, Joaquina Sitches until a second fire, in 1849, swept it ture. 
rought a galaxy of operatic artists, un- Garcia, was the contralto of the com- out of existence. Ss ae “Signorina Garcia (Malibran) seems 
“urpassed at that time in London or _ pany, and his daughter Maria Malibran, Though “Barber of Seville” was on to us a be ing of new creation: a ‘cunning 
Paris, which was destined to lift the who was destined to become one of the this occasion first given in Italian, it pattern of excelling nature’; equally 
\merican public above the songs of world’s most noted Singers. The other was not a novelty to New York opera- f ° 
Phillips, melodies of Moore and the soprano was a Mme. Barbieri, whose goers, who had witnessed the first repre- [Continued on page 14] 
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Frederick R. Huber Named Drrector 





ALTIMORE, Oct. 10.—That music is 

to play a prominent part in the pro- 
grams soon to be offered by the 5000- 
watt broadcasting station now being 
erected by the Gas and Electric Com- 
pany is indicated by the appointment of 
Frederick R. Huber as director of broad- 
casting. 

Mr. Huber, municipal director of 
music in Baltimore, has been the mana- 
ger of the Baltimore Symphony since its 
inception. This organization, formed by 
Mr. Huber, was the first municipally 
controlled orchestra in the United States. 
Mr. Huber is also the managing director 
of the Lyric Theater, Baltimore’s largest 
concert hall. He intends to use a sym- 
phony orchestra as a regular feature on 
the programs of the new station, which 
has just been assigned the call letter 
group WBAL by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Stanley W. Barnett has been appoint- 
ed studio manager. He has been instru- 
mental in the development of Station 
WOC, Davenport, Iowa. 

George Bolek and Gustav Klemm will 
be program supervisors. The former, at 
present connected with the Peabody Con- 
servatory, is a pianist who will often be 
heard as soloist. Mr. Klemm, who has 
been conductor of the Park Band of Bal- 
timore for four years, is also a com- 
poser and a pianist, having appeared on 


of New Radio Station in Baltimore 








Photo by Jéffres Studioe s 
Frederick R. Huber, Director of Baltimore’s 
New Broadcasting Station 





the recital platform with many of the 


leading artists. 
The announcer will be James E. Wil- 


kinson, baritone. 





McCormack Urges Business Basis for Radio 


CLULUROUPANERLSNGNGAEAASNNA ALU EEEAOANTOAENANAGA RAGAN TEAST ATEN ATA NAUMANN AEA 


Upon .his arrival in New York last 
Friday on the Mauretania, John McCor- 
mack emphatically. denied he had ever 
said while he was abroad that. he would 
never again sing over the radio. 

“I believe,” said Mr. MeCormack, “that 
the whole question ‘of ' broadcasting 
should .be placed on a business basis, and 
that artists should receive pay for sing- 


ing over the radio just the same as they 
receive pay for regular concerts or re- 
citals. American broadcasting com- 
panies might do well to follow the plan 


which has been in operation in Great . 


Britain for obtaining revenue from the 
owners of receiving sets with which to 
pay artists.” 

Referring to the story used in the 

American papers while he was abroad 
this summer, concerning a time when he 
may retire from the concert stage, Mr. 
McCormack said, “I expect to retire at 
the peak of my career, and I do not an- 
ticipate that that will be until I am 
around fifty years of age. This means 
that I have still nine years in which to 
continue my public career.” 
_ A correspondent of MusicaAL AMERICA 
in the British Isles reports that Mr. 
McCormack, who was accorded every 
distinction in his public as well as 
private appearances in England and Ire- 
land this summer, has a little more right 
to lay claim to being a great operatic 
and concert tenor than to distinction as 
a marksman. It seems that during his 
vacation period, which followed his con- 
certs and public appearances in Ireland, 
Mr. McCormack went on a shooting trip 
in Scotland with his son, Cyril. The 
story goes that Cyril bagged two stags 
and that his father only succeeded in 
bringing down one. Cyril even excelled 
also in the shooting of rabbits and the 
smaller game. 

Cyril was left in Ireland when his 
father and mother and their daughter, 
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ed 


British Labor Party to Organize 
Orchestra 


iho British Labor Party plans 
its own musical adjunct, ac- 
cording to a copyright dispatch 
from London to the New York 
Herald-Tribune stating that a 
proposal looking forward to the 
creation of an orchestral organiza- 
tion for London Labor had been 
approved. The step follows the 
precendent set by the Conservative 
party conference of Brighton re- 
cently, when a chorus of young 
people entertained the delegates. 


Gwendolyn, returned to America. “I am 
mighty glad to be home and am looking 
forward eagerly to my concert tour of 
the United States this season” said Mr. 
McCormack, who will spend a few days 
in Camden, N. J., making Victor records 
prior to beginning his concert engage- 
ments this month. 


ORTHOPHONIC INVENTION 
IN FIRST DEMONSTRATION 








Sound-producing Device Is Tested at 
Dinner Given by Victor Force 
to Electric Company Heads 


The newly perfected Orthophonic 
Talking Machine, was given its first 
public demonstration at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on Oct. 6. 

At a dinner given by the Victor Com- 
pany to officials and engineers of the 
Western Electric and Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., who developed the 
acoustic principles upon which the new 
device operates, several records were 
played to demonstrate that the Ortho- 
phonic machine reproduces without loss 
the full color and tone quality of the 
human voice, the piano, timpani, and 
other instruments. The machine fur- 
thermore increases the range of clear- 
ness to five and one-half octaves. 

A chief factor in preserving the tone, 
explained S. S. Watkins of the Bell 
Laboratories, is the horn of the new 
phonograph, which is seventy inches 
long but is confined to a moderate-sized 
cabinet by being built in convolutions 
like a snail shell. 

The second major change is the sub- 
stitution of a duralumin diaphragm for 
the old type of mica. These changes are 
supplemented by a multitude of refine- 
ments in the entire acoustical system. 
The process of making records for the 
Orthophone involves the use of a micro- 
phone. 

Walter W. Clark, musical director of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
pointed out the clarity of reproduction 
of such instruments as the _ timpani, 
hitherto poorly recorded. 

The theory that radio and the talking 
machine are antagonistic was denied by 
G. E. Cullinan, general sales manager 
of the Western Electric. The Western 
Electric Company and the Victor Com- 
pany have entered into a reciprocal 
agreement by which future inventions 
relating to acoustics and speech trans- 
mission made in the research depart- 
ment of either company may be used by 
the other. 
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Chicago Symphony to Give 
Afternoon Series 


HICAGO, Oct. 10.—An extra 

series of afternoon concerts are 
planned for this winter by the 
Chicago Symphony, Frederick 
Stock, conductor. Six concerts are 
to be given in Orchestral Hall on 
the third Tuesday afternoon of 
each month, beginning Nov. 17. 
These programs will supplement 
the customary Friday afternoon 
and Saturday night concerts. This 
new plan has been launched in re- 
sponse to a demand from the public 
for more afternoon performances. 
Mr. Stock is arranging distinctive 
programs for the new series, and 
will employ soloists of the first 
caliber. Alexander’ Brailowsky, 
pianist, will be soloist at the open- 
ing program. 








MARGIE MCLEOD. 
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NEW MUSIC PLAYED 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Chamber Work by Brescia 
Feature of Opening 


Season 
By Marjory M. Fisher 

SAN Francisco, Oct. 10.—The San 
Francisco Chamber Music Society began 
its season at the Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium, receiving a cordial welcome. It 
was a gala night. Not only was this 
the first event of the season, but the first 
concert since the members have been 
relieved of their symphonic duties. It 
also marked the opening of a: trans- 
continental tour, and brought a new 
composition by Domenico Brescia, San 
Francisco composer. 

Brescia’s “Three Medallions,” Spanish, 
Italian and American, proved delightful 
sketches. In melody, rhythm and har- 
mony they are full of beauty and inter- 
est. Melodies and rhythms are idiomatic 
while the harmonic treatment is modern 
and _ impressionistic. The American 
sketch cleverly combines characteristics 
of the Indian, the Negro and of jazz. 
All three were exquisitely played by the 
quintet, Elias Hecht, flutist; Louis Per- 
singer and Louis’ Ford,. violinists; 
Nathan Firestone, viola player and 
Walter Ferner, ’cellist. The number is 
dedicated to this organization, and the 
composer was present to share in the 


applause. 
The program opened with Brahms’ 











Quartet in A Minor, and closed with the 


fascinating Suk Quartet in B_ Flat 
Major, which showed the Chamber 
Music Society’s Quartet at its best. 

Many notables were in the audience, 
including Ernest Bloch and Alfred 
Hertz. 

An interesting feature of the opera 
season has been the series of three 
opera-logue-teas arranged by Alice 
Seckels with the coéperation of the San 
Francisco Opera Association and the 
Fairmont Hotel. Operas new to the 
répertoire of the opera company were 
reviewed by prominent speakers, and 
musical illustrations were given by mem- 
bers of the casts. The teas were held 
in the gold ballroom of the Fairmont 
Hotel, and guests were shown to their 
tables by ushers garbed in the costume 
of the opera period. 

Gaetano Merola, Director of the Opera 
Company, gave the first opera-logue, re- 
viewing “Anima Allegra.” Aline Bar- 
rett Greenwood reviewed “Manon” and 
“Samson and Delilah,” and _ Victor 
Lichenstein spoke on “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re.” Singers were Anna Young, Elsie 
Cross, Mary Neusom, and Marsden 
Argall. Rudy Sieger’s Fairmont Hotel 
Orchestra played selections from the 
operas. 





Mrs. Honsinger Appointed Manager of 
Syracuse Symphony 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 10.—Evelina 
Vernon Honsinger, president of the 
Morning Musicals, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Syracuse Sym- 
phony, of which Vladimir Shavitch is 
conductor. The subscription concerts 
will be given at noon in the Temple 
Theater, and the popular concerts on 
Sunday afternoons in the State Armory. 
Marie Rappold will be the first soloist 
on Oct. 24. K. D. V. PECK. 


BUFFALO FESTIVAL 
SETS NOVEL RECORD 


Number of Participants Ex- 
ceeds That of Former 
Years 
By Frank W. Balch 


BUFFALO, Oct. 10.—The Buffalo Na- 
tional American Music Festival, con- 
cluded on Oct. 9, is believed to have set 
a record in this country in the number 
of artists participating. Certainly the 
same number of guest singers and in- 
strumentalists have never before been 
grouped together in this city. 

Over 100 pianists, violinists, singers 
and accompanists were presented at this 
tenth anniversary of the founding, by 
A. A. Van der Mark, of the Festival, 
which is always of uniqueainterest be- 
cause nothing but American ,composi- 
tions are presented. Nearly fifty Buffalo 
artists participated in the afternoon 
programs, and more than that number 
of guést artists took part in five eve- 
ning concerts. 

The outstanding feature of the Fes- 
tival was the demonstration that Ameri- 
can music is as noteworthy as any, and 
that American people generally” are 
appreciating this fact. 


ROSA PONSELLE OPENS 
CIVIC SERIES IN DETROIT 











Operatic Arias and Song Groups Form 

* Program—Whiteman’s Orchestra 

Gived@pncert, 

Detroit, Oct. fe Rosa” Ponselle in- 
augurated the Civic Music Association’s 
course of concerts in Orchestra Hall on 
Oct. 7. Her program was a varied one, 
including operatic arias and well-con- 


trasted song groups. 

Strangely enough, Miss_ Ponselle 
achieved more success in the florid aria 
from “Traviata” than in the “Suicidio” 
song from “Gioconda,”’ although her 
voice is more dramatic than lyric. One 
of her finest bits of artistry was Grieg’s 
“Eros,” which displayed the vibrancy 
and colorful splendors of her voice and 
her intelligence as an interpreter. 

Stuart Ross played Miss Ponselle’s 
accompaniments and further added to 
the evening’s success by contributing a 
group of piano solos. 

On Monday evening, Oct. 5, the Civic 
Music Association presented Paul White- 
man and his orchestra in Orchestra Hall. 

Mabel Guess was hostess at a musicale 
in the Guess Studios on Oct. 4, present- 
ing Oliver Denton, pianist, and George 
Morgan, of the “Student Prince” com- 
pany. , 

Announcement is made that Edith M. 
Rhetts will give an illustrated talk each 
Wednesday evening preceding the sub- 
scription concerts of the Detroit Sym- 
phony. These lectures will be held in 
the auditorium of the Public Library 
and are free to the public. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 


MUSIC NOTABLES ARRIVE 








McCormack, Witherspoon, Dohnanyi and 
Others Return to America 


Many musicians arrived last 
heavily laden with wares for a new 
season. On the Berlin, Oct. 7, came 
Ernst von Dohnanyi to conduct the State 
Symphony. Eva Gauthier, soprano, and 
Mrs. Noble McConnell, president of th« 
Mozart Club of New York, were also 


on this boat. 

Percy Grainger, pianist, arrived on 
the Hellig Olav Oct. 7. 

The Mauretania, arriving Oct. ‘ 
brought a goodly delegation of musi: 
notables: John McCormack and his wif 
and daughter Gwendolyn; Herbert 
Witherspoon, president of the Chicag: 
Musical College, and Mrs. Witherspoon 
Mabel Garrison, soprano, and her hus 
band and accompanist George Siemonn.: 
Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist, and James Beck, 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

René Pollain, assistant conductor 0! 
the New York Symphony, arrived Oct. ° 
on La Savoie. Alexander Brailowsky 
pianist, and Jose Bohr, Argentine singe! 
and composer, arrived Oct. 12 on the 
American Legion. 
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Changing the Individual Into an Operatic Character 





Wilhelm von Wymetal, Stage 
Director at the Metropoli- 
tan, Tells How an Artist is 
Metamorphosed Into the 
Personage of a Drama— 
Handling of Single Mem- 
bers in a Cast and of 
Large Groups — Creates 
the Visual Side of Produc- 
tion as the Orchestral Con- 
ductor Does the Musical 
Side—Every Movement of 
Every Singer and Every 
Group Plotted on Specially 
Made Score 


— ye || HEN one goes to the 
1 TA ia VA | opera, the point from 
which the whole thing 
seems to radiate is the 
conductor. The eve- 

= ning does not, cannot, 
begin until he is on his throne, with 
his baton upraised, for it is he who 
holds the performance in the hollow 





of his hand. 


This is true in a large measure, 
for once the production is ready 
for public performance, once eight 
o’clock of the particular evening has 
sounded, the conductor is the man at 
the helm, and he is the one person, save 
an occasional composer who may be 
present, who is brought before the cur- 
tain in “citizen’s clothes” to share the 
applause with the costumed artists. 

But—there is another person not a 
whit less important in putting on an 
opera, a person whose art consists in the 
concealing of art, whose work is done 
well only when it apparently is not done 
at all, and this is the stage director. He 
it is who has transmuted Fraiilein Dinge 
and Signora Cosa and Mr. Whats-his- 
name of ordinary life into the celestial 
Briinnhilde, the love-mad Lucy Ashton 
or the fourth-dimensional Pelléas. In 
other words, it is he who has in charge 
that part of opera which appeals to the 
eye, just as the musical conductor has 
that which appeals to the ear. And 
both of these offices must be filled per- 
fectly, neither overbalancing the other, 
if a supremely fine production is to 
result. 


“Pelléas” and “Falstaff” 


Among the most interesting things at 
the Metropolitan during the last few 
years, have been the “Falstaff” and 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” of last season, 
and the re-studied “Pagliaci.” The 
Verdi masterpiece, one of the great suc- 
cesses of the season, had never been a 
drawing card, and “Pelléas” had been 
withheld from the répertoire for twenty- 
three years because it was deemed too 
fine-drawn in its effects for the huge 
auditorium of the Metropolitan. To the 
surprise of all, both were tremendous 
successes, financially and artistically. 
“Pagliacci,” every movement of which 
was familiar, almost deadly familiar to 
opera goers, burst forth like a new work 
never before seen. 


It was axiomatic that in the first two 
cases, the resources of the opera house 
would be drawn upon for the best and 
most fitting artists on the roster, hence 
the singing was as good as could be. 
One took that for granted, but the other 
side, the dramatic side, the individual 
characterizations, one waited in expecta- 
tion. 

Here entered Wilhelm von Wymetal 
who came to the opera house from 
Vienna some three seasons ago. Mr. von 
Wymetal had guided the dramatic des- 
‘inles of the Vienna Royal Opera for 

ears and had also been at Cologne 

nd other great lyric theaters in Ger- 
any and elsewhere. Previously he was 

1 actor of note on the dramatic stage, 

the things that go on behind the 

‘rtain during a performance, and the 

ilding up of a great production were 

cond nature to him. 

“The problems of a stage director,” 

id Mr. von Wymetal, “are divided at 

rst sight, into two great ones, the 
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MODERN MAGIC IN THE ALTERATION OF PERSONALITIES 


De Sola Gives a Glimpse of a Stage Director’s Problems. 
It Will Be When “Faust” Bursts Upon Her View in Scene II. 


“Marguerite” Must Have Each Foot Placed on the Exact Spot Where 
Modern Broadway “Boys” Can Be Transformed Into Ancient 


Roman Legionaries with Care and Attention, but the Prima Donna Cannot See Any Incongruity Whatever Between Classical Greek 


Draperies and Louis Quinze Heels 


building up of the visual side of a new 
work or one new to the particular opera 
house in which he is working, and the 
re-studying of a standard work familiar 
to the artists and to the public. Both 
have their difficulties. It is much the 
same as with an actor who is creating a 
new role in a drama never before played, 
or who is for the first time appearing in a 
réle which has been done many times 
before by others. 

“Works differ, of course in many ways 
and the problems of the director with 
them. By this I mean that in some cases 
the composer indicates the action which 
he wants, or the music or the dialogue 
hints at what to do. Other works, how- 
ever, especially the older ones, give no 
sign whatever and often there are pages 
of orchestral interlude that apparently 
have no dramatic significance whatever, 
or of which the acting tradition has been 
lost, and it is these that tax the director’s 
ingenuity.” 

Here Mr. von Wymetal brought out 








Wilhelm von Wymetal, Stage Director at the 
Metropolitan Opera House 


scores of “L’Heure Espagnole” and “La 
Vestale,” two novelties at the Metropoli- 
tan this season. The books were inter- 
leaved with blank pages and upon these 
he had indicated the action. Seemingly 
this was just a few pencilled notes in 
many cases, in others, a matter of in- 
tricate diagram. In the first instance, 
horizontally with the musical staff, were 
written concise descriptions of the action 
required, with a symbol to identify the 
point. On the musical staff opposite, 
the symbol was repeated above the very 
chord where the action was to take place. 

“The audience does not necessarily 
realize that the action and the musie 
are exactly synchronized,” said Mr. von 
Wymetal, “they merely get a pleasant 
impression of things being as they should 
be. You see, however, how it is all cued 
in, almost as an individual instrument 
in a musical score. In other words, 
when that particular chord sounds, the 
artist must make a particular gesture, 
cross the stage to a particular point and 
make no move until his next acting cue 
comes. 

“It is exactly like an orchestra score 
and I play upon the artists, or rather, I 
indicate how they shall play, precisely 
as the orchestral conductor does with the 


instrumentalists. It must be so, because 
if each artist were permitted to act his 
réle in the way he saw fit, dire confusion 
would result just as would be the case if 
the instruments in the orchestra came in 
willy-nilly. You see, I have to build up 
my side of the performance, my con- 
ception of it, as it were, just as an or- 
chestral conductor does. 

“With individuals, the thing is com- 
paratively easy because the text of the 
opera suggests the action to a very large 
extent, but with a chorus, it is always 
difficult and often borders upon the im- 
possible. See, for instance, in ‘La Ves- 
tale,’ two pages or so of orchestral 
interlude, the chorus on the stage and 
nothing to indicate action of any sort!” 

In the score of the Spontini work, the 
blank leaves were covered with intricate 
diagrams, this time in severa\ colors. A 
row of red dots represented jegionaries, 
some in ordinary lead-pencil were vestal 
virgins, blue dots indicated populace. 
That part of it was easy enough, but the 
difficulty came in the movements which 
had to be both effective and natural. 
From each dot in one position, a curved 
line ran to another dot of the same color 
in another part of the diagram, making 
the whole look like a particularly com- 
plicated figure in analytical geometry. 
At the edges and the top of the sheet, 
representing the sides and back of the 
stage, the scenery was indicated, a flight 
of steps, an altar. Nothing was left to 
chance. 


New Works Easiest 


“Choruses are not so difficult to man- 
age as you might imagine,” went on Mr. 
von Wymetal, “if the work is a new one. 
When the director has built up his idea 
and knows in his own mind just what he 
wants, it is more or less simple to put it 
into execution, that is if one has a 
sufficient number of rehearsals. With 
old works re-studied, it is not so simple 
because when a mass of individuals has 
done a thing in a certain way for many 
years, even though their intention is to 
follow the instructions given, they will 
carry out the new idea for the first 
performance, perhaps, and then when 
the second ones comes along, one or two 
of them will forget and do the thing in 


the old way; the next performance a 
couple more will join them and pretty 
soon, things are going the way they have 
for the past fifty years or so! 

“With the individual one finds the 
same ease or the same difficulty as in 
teaching anyone anything. Some singers 
apprehend quickly and others slowly. 
Often a word of suggestion is all that 
is necessary, but in many cases it saves 
time for me to assume the character and 
show them actually how the thing is to 
be done. On this account I have to know 
every line of text and every measure of 
music of each character, and often I 
must be familiar with the very instru- 
mentation. Many singers get the idea 
with their brain but are unable to put 
it into execution. This is because they 
have not control over their bodies. That 
is why every stage artist, whether musi- 
cal or otherwise, should study both fenc- 
ing and dancing so as to be able to 
express with the body the idea of the 
mind. The secret of this is to a large 
extent in learning to make the torso 
independent of the legs. The basis of all 
of it is pose, and I hate pose, but you 
cannot sing Wagner or Gluck and the 
older works without it.” 

Mr. von Wymetal is of the opinion that 
scenery should be in keeping with the 
piece presented and that much of the 
“ultra-modern” setting now being used 
in Europe is merely making virtue of a 
necessity for purposes of economy. 

“Opera being a combination of factors 
appealing to the ear and the eye, the two 
must be in keeping with each other. If 
an opera is Spanish, I must have a 
Spanish suggestion. If you do the thing 
with just curtains it ceases to mean any- 
thing at all, or, in other words, it ceases 
to be opera, and ‘begs the question,’ so to 
speak. If how things look means noth- 
ing in one respect, why not in another? 
If you can dispense with appearances 
in the matter of scenery, why bother 
about costume? And why not have a fat 
little man sing Lohengrin, and then if 
people complain, merely say: ‘Concen- 
trate on the music! The voice and the 
orchestra are everything!’ Do that if 
you choose, but I ask you, would the 
result, strictly speaking, be opera?” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





Bremen Philharmonic Offers Orches- 
tral Novelties 


BREMEN, Oct. 1.—The Philharmonic 
Society’s program for the winter of 
’25-’26 under the direction of Ernst Wen- 
del, includes many novelties: Bach’s 
Symphony in B, Mahler’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Béla Bartoék’s Dance Suite, 
Honegger’s “Pacific 231,” Heinrich Ka- 
minski’s Concerto Grosso for Double Or- 
chestra, Respighi’s “Antique Dances” 
and “Songs of the Sixteenth Century,” 
Georg Schumann’s Variation and Gigue 
on a theme of Handel, Wetzler’s “As- 
sisi,” Hermann Suter’s choral work, “Le 
Laudi,” and Reger’s A Major Violin 
Concerto. 


German Opera from Dittersdorf to 
Strauss Promised 


DORTMUND, Sept. 30.—The Stadtthea- 
ter here will present in the first half 
of the season an operatic cycle showing 
the development of German opera from 
Dittersdorf to Richard Strauss. “Cassan- 


dra” of Gnecchi, Bernhard Schuster’s 
“Dieb des Glucks,” Szendrei’s “Der 
Tirkisenblaue Garten” and Berlioz’ “Die 
Trojaner” in the revision of Max Schill- 
ings, will be included in this series. 





Concerts to Trace Development of 
Chamber Music 


EBING, Sept. 28.—The Freie Volks- 
biihne will give six evenings this winter, 
which will trace the development of 
chamber music from the Eighteenth 
Century to the present day. The Prisca 
Quartet is being brought from Cologne 
for these concerts. 





Gruenberg’s “Daniel Jazz” to Be 


Heard on Continent 


VENICE, Sept. 29.—Following the suc- 
cess at the International Festival here 
of Louis Gruenberg’s “Daniel Jazz,” the 
work has been accepted for performance 
by leading organizations of Vienna, Ber- 
lin, Prague and Paris. 
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Mr. Bosko Sees It Through on the True 


Romance of an Opera Devotee—Critic 
and Soprano, After Generations of 
Strife, Call Truce in Venetian Gondola 
—Marion Talley’s Engagement Recalls 
Journalistic Episode—A Vocal Trial in 
Chicago—Minnie Jones Gets a Bar- 
gain—‘“‘News” of the Week 


DEAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 

This is the tale of an opera impresario 
who went up. ‘Way up, to the very 
top and— 

But let me start at the beginning. 
Mr. Bosko was an opera-lover. 
course, this is not his right name.) 

Not only did he have a genuine rever- 
ence for Verdi, Donizetti, Puccini, and 
possibly one of two operas of that crazy 
Wagner, but he was anxious for all the 
world to share his affection for this ex- 
citing form of music. 

When a compatriot named Tonio un- 
folded a plan for giving opera over the 
land Mr. Bosko displayed a rare interest. 
He had, Mr. Bosko insinuated, a sub- 
stantial bank account and a good income 
from his chain of barber shops and 
banana emporiums. 

Could he, perhaps, become a part- 
owner of the new opera project? 

It is not recorded whether Tonio 
swooned on the spot or waited till he 
could cash his countryman’s check. 

Anyhow, Mr. Bosko became a part 
owner of the company. He acquired a 
wide-brimmed hat, donned spats and 
otherwise endeavored to become Messrs. 
Gatti-Cassaza, Herbert Johnson, the late 
Oscar Hammerstein and Fortune Gallo 
all in one. 


(Of 


* Ab * 

Mr. Bosko never missed a perform- 
ance. 

He applauded when the leading tenor 
held on everlastingly to the top B; he 
scowled if Lucia’s lungs were not equal 
to the magnificent roarings of that 
superb basso; he was morose for twenty- 
four hours if Sparafucile failed to pro- 
duce the rumble of a volcano on low C 
in the big scene. 

Then came a spell of poor business. 

Whispers that the gigantic opera trust 
was making desperate attempts to as- 
sassinate the new company echoed 
through the foyer and dressing-rooms. 

The treasury ran low. 

Mr. Bosko came to the rescue several 
times. The choristers and the orchestra 
players noticed that Mr. Bosko was 
losing his good humor, particularly 
after mysterious little sessions with 
other officials of the company in the box- 
office. 

After three weeks more of dull times 
Mr. Bosko’s classic face began to re- 
semble the woe-begone features of Dr. 
Miracle of “The Tales of Hoffmann.” 

He grew jumpy. 

When a singer tapped him on the 
shoulder, he started; if an orchestra 
musician walked toward him, he would 
turn and walk away rapidly. 

Finally he refused point-blank to 
write any more checks. He estimated 
that he could have bought a dozen sub- 
scription tickets at the Metropolitan for 
less money than he had already spent. 
His partner, Tonio, leaped frantically 
about the city. 

One day Tonio returned, grinning like 
Radames in the Triumphal Scene. He 
had in tow a prosperous gentleman, a 
big olive oil and Parmesan dealer. 

This gentleman, Tonio explained, was 
willing to become a partner and invest 
untold wealth in the enterprise, provid- 


ing he could be the only associate im- 
presario. ‘ 

Would ‘Cavaliero Bosko consent to 
withdraw for $5,000? 

Mr. Bosko threw his arms around the 
newcomer, kissed him on both cheeks 
and wept. 

One hour later he danced out of the 
bank with $5,000, in new hundred dollar 
bills, tucked in his inside coat pocket. 
He immediately set forth to visit his 
cousin Domenico—who had his macaroni 
importing office on the fifteenth floor of 
the Blank Building, a skyscraper build- 
ing on upper Broadway—and explode 
the good news of his lucky escape from 
grand opera. 

Tonio beamed as he signalled for the 
elevator. The ebony-black operator in 
the car smiled in unison. 

“Looka, looka!” cried the happy 
Bosko, “Five thous’, real money, all be- 
causa I givva up de opera!” The 
elevator boy smiled sympathetically at 
the sight of the crisp bills. 

Bosko alighted at the fifteenth floor. 

Twenty minutes later he rang for the 
down-going elevator. He was warmly 
greeted by the same grinning operator. 

“Down,” instructed Mr. Bosko. 

“Jest one minute, boss. I have to go 
up first.” 

The car reached the top floor. 

“Look at that, Boss,” said the friendly 
operator. 

Bosko turned around as bid. 

Something descended on his head. 
Venice, the Adriatic, a thousand shoot- 
ing stars swam before Mr. Bosko’s 
vision. 

When he recovered consciousness, he 
was in a empty elevator. His hand flew 
to his pocket. 

The money was gone. 

So was the friendly blackamoor. 

The police, Mr. Bosko and a host of 
Mr. Bosko’s friends have never located 
the smiling elevator boy. 

As for Mr. Bosko, he has decided to 
join the claque and listen to opera for 
nothing this season. 

* * * 

First, let me spread before you the 
following cablegrams: 

NAPLES, Oct. 15 (Special Cable to 
Mephisto).—A strange event is taking 
place. Vesuvius is spouting forth great 
clouds,’ but marvelous to say—and I 
know your faithful correspondent will be 
accused of mental aberrations—the 
clouds are not steam, but pure milk and 
cream! Natives are collecting the drip- 
ping white fluid and storing it in cans. 
Others are making butter and—(com- 
munication cut off.) 

RoME, Oct. 15.—A curious thing has 
happened. Two of the columns which 
support the front of the Coliseo acted in 
a peculiar way this morning. The huge 
pillars were plainly seen to bend in the 
middle, then both columns swayed from 
side to side, as if the stones were two 
gigantic legs dancing to lively music. 

Another miracle: Mussolini has 
fused to be photographed. 

LONDON, Oct. 15.—The Prince of 
Wales announces he will become a re- 
cluse and live in a secluded cabin in 
Scotland for the rest of his life. 


EDINBURGH, Oct. 15.—I dinna know 
the ken of this news. On this bonnie 
morning, without warning, all our citi- 
zens suddenly began to throw away their 
good money on the streets of the city. 
The same thing happened on the road to 
Loch Lomond. Hoot mon! 

DUBLIN, Oct. 15.—Citizens from every 
corner of the Republic met here this 
morning and, after a harmony banquet, 
joined together in sending a “memorial 
of love and affection” to the King of 
England and the House of Lords. A 
spirited singing of “God Save the King” 
concluded the occasion. 

“Huh!” you may grunt after reading 
the foregoing dispatches, “quite im- 


) 


probable! 


re- 


* * * 


But so is a copyrighted dispatch from 
Berlin which appears in the New York 
World. This cablegram (which I dare 
not reproduce in full lest the Copyright 
Office get after me) tells of a miraculous 
event in musical history. 

A certain Viennese critic attended the 
International Festival of Contemporary 
Music at Venice. It is not recorded if 
the critic, a stern and outspoken writer, 
agreed with Toscanini’s noisy denuncia- 
tion of the festival program, but the 
cable does hint at the reviewer’s com- 
plete surrender to the charms of a cer- 
tain soprano from Berlin. 

In Venice such surrenders must have 
the proper color and setting, so it was 
perhaps natural that the critic should 
summon a passing gondola and glide 
through the canals with his charming 
soprano. 


Then the critic followed the custom of 
opera tenors by imprinting a Tristan- 
like kiss on the lips of the lady. 

It is beside the point that the gon- 
dolier was shocked and had the critic 
arrested and put in a Venetian prison 
for four days. 

Times have changed in Italy and else- 
where, so it is not astonishing that a 
100 per cent gondolier should shudder at 
such a scene. 

My own opinion is that the gondolier 
is a devoted patron of music and natur- 
ally had to display his amazement at the 
procedure in some substantial way. 

For who ever heard of a music critic 
treating an artist to a moonlight ride in 
a gondola? All the annals of New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles fail to dupli- 
cate such an event. 

I can vouch for the character of all 
the New York critics, except one; and 
I am confident Chicago and the little city 
in California can also rush to the defense 
of their musical writers. 

More than that I never knew an artist 
who displayed the slightest desire to go 
riding with a critic, much less kiss him. 

Singers have been known to pursue 
critics with cleavers and rocks but the 
pursuit has never been amatory. 

The Viennese critic has set the pace 
for our staid American reviewers. 

ok * * 


The engagement by the Metropolitan 
of 18-years old Marion Talley happily 
came about after the passing of our 
respected and esteemed custos morum, 
the valorous but not always generous 
Henry E. Krehbiel. 

It might have been a severe shock to 
him, after the two articles he wrote in 
the Tribune at the time little Miss 
Talley, then only a child, first came upon 
the musical horizon. In all kindliness, 
it is only possible to describe his attitude 
toward her as absurd. 

In spite of his faults, chief of which 
was his preachiness, there was much 
that was altogether admirable in the late 
dean of critics, and nothing that may be 
said about his mistakes now can detract 
a jot from his honored position in the 
history of America’s music. His place 
is secure, his laurels will last. But he 
was human and he made mistakes. 

Miss Talley, it will be remembered, 
had an audition at the Metropolitan, and 
Krehbiel’s newspaper printed a glowing 
account of the impression made by the 
child’s really remarkable singing. 

Of course, the dean was not present. 
He, with his fellow reviewers, was doing 
critical duty elsewhere. But something 
in the news stories about the child 
aroused his ire, possibly the “sob sister” 
exaggeration affected by some of them. 

So, in his Sunday articles for the next 
two weeks he went out of his way to 
write vinaigrous pasquinades about the 
wonderful impression created by “Miss 
Sophonia Sacbut, marvelous child trom- 
bonist.”’ 

To read them was distressing. I, for 
one, felt that their author seemed chiefly 
concerned with a desire to impress on 
everyone that it was not Krehbiel who 
had written so extravagantly of the 
fifteen-year old girl. He wanted the 
world to know that H. E. K. never could 
have penned such slush. 

Yet of all men, the historian among 
our critics, knowing what he did of Patti 
and her youthful début (and of how the 
“slush” that was written about her came 
to represent her real position in music), 
and possessing the facts of the early suc- 
cesses of Minnie Hauk and others who 
began in their ’teens, should have been 
cautious about ridiculing a young singer 
he had never heard! 

ok * * 


Chicago vocal circles have an absorb- 
ing topic of conversation at the present 
moment: the outcome of the suit filed by 
Adolf Muhlmann, formerly a teacher at 
the Chicago Musical College, against 
Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the institu- 
tion, manager of the North Shore Music 
Festival and a few other enterprises of 
like caliber. The teacher avers he was 
summarily dismissed three years ago by 
Manager Kinsey and, moreover, that Mr. 
Kinsey “viciously attacked his vocal 
methods.” 

When Mr. Kinsey flew into New York 
Jast week to meet his new President, 
Herbert Witherspoon, on the dock it was 
not noticeable that Mr. Kinsey was 
troubled. But then, Mr. Kinsey has al- 
ways been sphinx-like in his discretion. 

Anyhow, I hope the suit comes to trial 
in open court, for I would like to have 
this whole subject of vocal methods 
brought out into the sunshine. The suit 
may not have the spectacular popular 
appeal of the Tennessee Monkeytown 
trial, but I am confident the Chicago 
court room will overflow with an as- 


sembly of excited teachers and still more 
excited students and ex-students. 


My own opinion of the case is that— 


But I am interrupted. 

My legal adviser, King Solomon, 
warns me to watch out. The Illinois 
law, you see, forbids any comment on 
a suit which is pending. So I keep my 
silence and pass on regretfully to the 
next paragraph. 

* BS * 

The opening of Mecca Temple, the 
new auditorium erected by Shriners and 
dedicated to the cause of music-lovers 
everywhere, reminds me of the trans- 
formation which New York’s musical 
landscape is undergoing at the present 
moment. 

Aeolian Hall will stand only a few 
years longer; the future of Carnegie 
Hall is in doubt—although, personally, I 
have reasons to believe this fine building 
will continue for years to come; Town 
Hall, I rejoice to say, will be unchanged ; 
Steinway Hall on West Fifty-seventh 
Street will be an important new center; 
a few other auditoriums are now in 
course of construction. 

Strange as it seems, concert audi- 
toriums are not gold mines or oil gushers 
for the owners; in fact, if the proprie- 
tors of several of these halls were not 
pretty generous fellows, the same space 
would have been used for office room 
long before this. 

I was told by a gentleman connected 
with one of our best auditoriums that 
the financial return is out of propoption 
to the huge investment. For example, 
the income from one hall has brought 
in only a couple of dollars a square foot. 
The same space utilized for strictly 
commercial purposes would bring more 
than $6 a square foot every year. 

So, after all, little Miss Minnie Jones, 
the gifted young pianist from Dubuque, 
was not overcharged when she paid a 
few hundred for the privilege of a dé- 
but in one of our leading halls. 

* * * 


I have just heard a story which tells 
me vividly all about the impressive per- 
sonality of Oscar Saenger. The dis- 
tinguished teacher was in Mexico City 
only a few weeks ago. He was saunter- 
ing through the picturesque capital 
when he was seized with the idea that he 
should see and hear the law-makers of 
the Republic in action.. Now visitors 
have not been welcomed in the Mexican 
Senate chambers, for obvious reasons. 
The rule is strictly enforced against 
admitting visitors without rigorous in- 
spection. 

Mr. Saenger did not care to bother his 
friends for letters of introduction; any- 
how, the time was too short for such 
formalities. Mr. Saenger entered the 
stately building. He was courteously 
stopped by a guard who explained the 
rule and directed to the offices of the 
secretaries. Here Mr. Saenger spoke 
(or did he sing?) a few words in his 
choicest Castilian. I do not know just 
what he said but I do know that within 
a few moments he was ushered into the 
Senate chamber where a stirring debate 
was being staged with true Latin cere- 
mony. He would have been content with 
an ordinary seat but the Mexican officials 
would have none of this. Instead Mr. 
Saenger was seated in the Diplomats’ 
Box, where, in single glory, the emissary 
of song and the “delegate” of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Teachers of Singing 


commanded as much interest as_ the 
orators on the floor. 
x *« * 
The fall crop of musical romance is 


heavier than usual. 

Glancing through the newspapers this 
week, I find these fascinating items: 

“Opera Singer Seeks Lost Aunt to 
Help Her Get Vast Fortune.” “Accuses 
American Music Trust of Balking Her 
Career.” “Mothers Sing Better, Says 
Sigrid Onegin.” “Tax Dogs to Raise 
Fund for Berlin Opera.” “My Violinist- 
Husband Was Never Harsh.” “Stories 
of Slapping Just Press Agent Yarns, 
Says Jeritza.” “Mme. Alda _ Buys 
Armored Sedan for New York. Travel.” 
“Horse Has Laugh on Nahan Franko 
Because It Bit Him Only Once.” “In- 
spired by Radio, Girl Composes for First 
Time.” » * & 

And some persons regard music as 4 
passive subject! 

“The whole world is now one opera 
house,” said Secretary of Labor Davis 
in a radio speech at Washington. 

The man is entirely too pessimistic is 
the opinion of your 
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D’Indy Composes New Works 
During Holiday 


Paris, Sept. 27.—Vincent d’Indy, 
who has been taking a vacation 
from his innumerable activities, 
including the direction of the 
Schola Cantorum, at a _ secluded 
resort on the Cote. d’Azur, has 
found time even while on a holi- 
day for composition. According to 
a report in Comoedia, he has com- 
pleted a sonata for ’cello and 
piano, a work for piano alone, = 
“Theme varié, Fugue et Chanson,” = 
and he has commenced a suite in 
two parts for orchestra which will 
probably be called “Matin et Soir, 
sur la Mer.” In the middle of No- 
vember d’Indy will leave Paris to 
conduct a series of concerts in Cze- 
cho-Slovakia in the course of which 
he will present a history of French 
symphonic music. From Czecho- 
slovakia the composer may accept 
an invitation to proceed to Buda- 
pest. 
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“Old Vie™ Reopen 
Bach Opera Given 


LULL UME PeLOLOA eee O CAPO PRO TOMMELIGT OA UMOU UEC LETT LO PR PO PET EE GT TOOT OTT T GODOT 
| Digger Sept. 28.—A new season of 

opera opened at the “Old Vic” on 
the night of Sept. 24 with the perform- 
ance of the two best known short operas 


' that Italy has produced for a generation, 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” 
Under the direction of Lilian Baylis, the 
manager of the theater, an excellent per- 
formance of both works was given. 

The audience was tumultuous in its 
enthusiasm. Somehow, the men and 
women who patronize the “Old Vic” have 


come to look upon the theater as their 
own. They do not dress, some smoke, 
and all seem to have a quality of enjoy- 
ment rare in London theaters. 

The operas to be played between now 
and Christmas are “Tannhaduser,” 
“Faust,” “Trovatore,” “Carmen,” 
“Aida,” “Lucia,” “Mignon,” ‘“Lohen- 
grin,” “Maritana” and “Rigoletto.” 

Recitals of the past week included sev- 
eral by well known pianists: Mme. 
Kwast-Hodapp in the first of two con- 
certs in Aeolian Hall, Katherine Bacon 
at the Wigmore Hall, Benno Moiseiwitsch 
and Irene Scharrer at the Queen’s Hall, 
and Wilhelm Bachaus at Aeolian Hall. 

From Leeds comes news of the suc- 
cessful revival of “Coffee and Cupid,” 
the opera based on Bach’s “Coffee” can- 
tata, on Sept. 25 as a curtain raiser to 
“Hugh the Drover,” by the British 
National Opera Company. The cantata 
as Bach wrote it is for three voices, the 
grumpy father, the willful daughter with 
the dreadful modern (1732) habit of 
drinking coffee and the Reciter. Dr. 
Sandford Perry has made some discreet 
additions. Lieschen is given a definite 
lover in Hans, who is brought on the 
stage and given a song to sing borrowed 
from the Wedding Cantata ( Weichet 
Nur). An extra scene is also added de- 
picting the signing of the marriage con- 
tract which makes the introduction of a 
ballet possible. 

The work has been scored by Percy 
Pitt for small orchestra. Malcolm Sar- 
gent conducted and the 


‘ singers were 
Kathlyn Hilliard, Robert Radford, 
Steuart Wilson and Liddell Piddieson. 


The opera was cordially received. 


Brothers Isola to Produce Operetta 
in Paris 

PARIS, Oct. 1.—The brothers Isola, for- 
mer directors of the Opéra Comique, who 
have just taken over the Théatre Sarah 
Bernhardt, will inaugurate their direc- 
tion of the Théatre Mogador, Jan. 15, 
with a production of Kalman’s “Baja- 
dere” which, although long popular on 
the Continent, has never been given 
here. They also promise revivals of 
“La Perichole” and “La Belle Héléne on 
a lavish scale, and will then stage an un- 
published operetta with music by Henri 
Casadeus, called “La Tirelire.” 


Berlin Municipal Opera Offers Gal Premiére 
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Ente” at the Stadtische Oper. 


Act II of “Mamsell Angot.” 


Upper Row, Left to Right: 
Former German Opera House in Charlottenburg, Now the Municipal Opera, Where “Th i 
Schreker. Wife of the Well Known Composer, Who Sang the Leading Feminine Role in the Gal Wor , em Wladimiroff 
Lower Row, Left to Right: Claire Dux and Max Hansen, Thamar Karsavina and Pierre adimiroff, 


HIGHLIGHTS OF BERLIN’S NEW SEASON 


: . 9, sh . tien Mestaw « » P iere of “Die 
September Has Seen the Successful Run of Lecocq’s “Mamsell Angot” at the Metropol Theater and the Premiere 


Heilige 


Hans Gal, the Young Briinn Composer of “Die Heilige Ente”; the 


“The Holy 


Duck” Was Produced; Maria 
Center: Scene from 


Dancers in the Production, and Siegfried Arno and Max Hansen, Leading Singers in the Opera 


ERLIN, Sept. 26.—Musical interest 
here has been centered on_ the 
Stiidtische Oper (Municipal Opera), the 
promising organization which, backed by 
the city of Berlin, has risen from the 
ashes of the Charlottenburg Opera 
House which, because of financial diffi- 
culties, was forced to close its doors last 
season. 
The house, completely renovated, 
sounds a decorative note of discreet mod- 


ernity, in keeping with the musical 
course it plans to pursue under the 
guidance of Intendant Heinz Tietjens 


and Bruno Walter, general music direc- 
tor. The auditorium has been done over 
in red and gold, the seating arrange- 
ment changed, and built-in boxes added. 
The foyer, too, has been redecorated in 
light green and silver. The stage, of 
course, has not been neglected and can 
now boast of the most up-to-date 
mechanical devices, a proscenium which 
can be enlarged or contracted at will, and 
a revolving stage on which three sets can 
be prepared simultaneously. 


The opening performance on Sept. 18, 
as noted last weék, was “Die Meister- 
singer,” with Emil Schipper as Hans 
Sachs, Lotte Lehmann as Eva, and Fritz 
Kraus as Walter. The first few days 
brought two other familiar operas: 
“Lohengrin” with Lotte Lehmann, Bella 
Fortner-Halbaerth, Fritz Perrons, Alex- 
ander Kipnis and Emil Schipper; and 
“Rigoletto” with Maria Ivogiin singing 
Gilda and Joseph Schwarz in the title 
role. 

The initial novelty of the season came 
the second night with “Die Heilige Ente” 
(The Holy Duck), a comic opera by 
Hans Gal, on the libretto of K. M. Levet- 
zow and Leo Feld. Intendant Tietjen, 
who had arranged the German premiére 
in Breslau, was responsible for bringing 
the work to the Stadtische Oper. 

“Die Heilige Ente” is a strange mix- 
ture of fact and fancy, gods and men, 
dream and reality, sentiment and com- 
edy. The result of this mélange is not 
entirely successful, either dramatically 
or musically. The exotic libretto has al- 


ways fascinated the German composer, 
but only in exceptional instances, such as 
in Bernhard Sekles’ “Sharazade” and 
3usoni’s “Turandot,” has the music suc- 
ceeded in capturing the Oriental charac- 
ter of the story. A classic example of 
this is Puccini’s “Butterfly” which is 
more Italian than Japanese. And Gal 
has succeeded little better. 

The story is that of a mandarin ( Wil- 
helm Guttmann) who has a young and 
pretty wife (Maria Schreker) whom he 
keeps in jealous seclusion. At his gate 
squats Yang, a handsome coolie (Gerrit 
Visser), who has as his companion a 
duck in a cage. The bird is being kept 
especially for the holy dinner of the 
mandarin which will follow his prayers 
at the temple. Inevitably, however, the 
duck escapes and flies up to a tree In 
the mandarin’s garden. The _ coolie 
scales the wall in his effort to catch it, 
and encounters the wife of his master. 
It is a case of. love at first sight, and 


[Continued on page 13] 
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MEROLA IS FETED AS 
COAST OPERA CLOSES 


San Francisco Series Ends 
Brilliantly with Notable 


Characterizations 
By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Oct. 10.— 
Gaetano Merola, the fruition of whose 
vision is the now solidly established and 
increasingly successful San Francisco 
Opera Company, was honored by his 
fellow artists and the public at a testi- 
monial performance of the “Barber of 
Seville,” given on Oct. 1 at the Civic 
Auditorium. Forming a ring, the ap- 
plauding principals in the cast held the 
popular general director in the center 


of the stage, while baskets of flowers 
were piled about him, and orchestra and 
audience accorded him an ovation. As 
conductor of eight operas of the series 
of twelve, he was the season’s most 
prominent luminary, and by virtue of 
his past and present operatic accom- 
plishments here, the figure about which 
enthusiasm naturally and deservedly 
centered. ' 

Pietro Cimini, guest conductor, won 
unstinted admiration for his sparkling 
reading of the “Barber” and the fresh- 
ness, charm and spontaneity with which, 
with the assistance of Tito Schipa, Mar- 
cel Journet and Elvirade Hidalgo, he 
contrived to enliven the well-worn pages 
of “Martha.” His conception of “Sam- 
son” disclosed equal excellences in the 
tragic vein. 

Mr. Journet was one of the most im- 
pressive artists among the splendid 
group of principals, his Archibaldo in 
“L’Amore” being an especially gripping 
characterization. Riccardo Stracciari 
sparkled at his excellent best as Figaro 
and proved a Scarpia of much effect. 
Manfredo he seemed less happily cast. 

Bodily grace and poise, finished acting 
impassioned singing, as Tosca and Aida, 
swept Claudia Muzio to a still higher 
pinnacle in the local esteem. Her coun- 
trywoman, Rosina Torri, who charmed 
especially in “Anima Allegra,” proved 
her mettle and artistic resourcefulness 
by substituting on short notice as Fiora 
in “L’Amore.” 

Miss de Hidalgo’s bird-like coloratura 
and vivacious acting made her a par- 
ticularly satisfying Rosina, nor did she 
fall short of the demands of the tragic 
réle of Violetta. Again charming as 
Lady Harriet, she won a place among 
the season’s favorites. 

The lyric beauty of Mr. Schipa’s sing- 
ing swept all before him, the action 
being stopped and encores uproariously 
demanded in both “Manon” and 
“Martha.” Fernand Ansseau, Belgian 
tenor of clear ringing and dramatically 
powerful voice, also won much acclaim. 
His Avito, particularly in the second 
act of “L’Amore” reached compelling 
heights of passion; his Samson was 
heroic, and his Cavaradossi moving. 

Vittorio Trevisan’s droll character 
portraits, Don Eligio, Don Bartolo, Sir 
Tristan, and the Sacristan, were of a 
uniformly rib-tickling variety and well 
sung. Cesare Formichi’s_ splendidly 
robust Amonasro won plaudits. Antonio 
Cortis’ work as Radames and Pedro was 
excellent. Anna Young, Marsden 
Argall, Attilio Vannucci and Victor 
Vogel ably upheld the banner of the 
locals. 

Giovanni Grandi, technical director of 
La Scala, despite the handicap of an 
improvised stage and meagre materials, 
achieved many fine stage settings and 
lighting effects which drew spontaneous 
outbursts of delight from the audiences. 
Especially good were the setting for Act 





I of “L’Amore,” the Nile Scene in 
“Aida,” the opening scene of “Anima 
Allegra” and the second act of “Sam- 
son.” Act II, Scene 2, of “Aida” and 
the final scene of “Samson” were im- 
pressive in setting, costuming and gen- 
eral mise-en-scéne to an ertirely un- 
expected degree. 

Armando Agnini, stage director of the 
Metropolitan, worked wonders in shap- 
ing an inexperienced’ chorus to the 
needs of the stage. Giacomo Spadoni 
has welded its voice to unity and expres- 
siveness demanding it a collective place 
in the galaxy of stars. 

Having for a third time attained artis- 
tic and financial success, and an un- 
questioned place in the affections of the 
San Francisco public, with faith in its 
director and the hope of an opera house, 
the San Francisco Opera Company looks 
confidently forward to a future of pro- 
gressive achievement. 


NEW QUARTET HEARD 








Russian String Ensemble Makes Im- 
pressive Début in New York 


A new chamber music ensemble, the 
Russian String Quartet, made its début 
Thursday evening, Oct. 8, in the ball- 


room of the Hotel Majestic. Josef Pias- 
tro Borissoff is the first violin; Nikolai 
Berezowsky, second violin; Samuel Still- 
man, viola, and Basil Zakharoff, ’cello. 

The newcomers at once demonstrated 
their worth in a brilliant program con- 
sisting of the Beethoven C Minor, Op. 
18, No. 4; Two Sketches based on Indian 
Themes, Charles T. Griffes, the lamented 
American composer, and Borodin’s No. 
2, in D Major. The ensemble is well 
matched and is so well developed tech- 
nically that the scores presented no 
difficulties. The tone quality is excep- 
tionally good and the maturity of musi- 
cianship is reflected by the interpretative 
gifts. Mr. Borissoff is an artist of parts 
and his associates are likewise well 
schooled, virile musicians. A_ distin- 
guished audience of musicians heartily 
applauded the ensemble. 

The Russian String Quartet is spon- 
sored by Capt. Jerome Hart, and it is 
understood that plans are now under 
way to launch the ensemble in a series 
of recitals in New York and elsewhere. 





Kansas City Artists Are Married 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Oct. 10.—The 
marriage of Paul Snyder, former mem- 
ber of the piano faculty of the Horner 
Institute of Fine Arts, to Mary Aber- 
nathy, was solemnized at the Grace and 
Holy Trinity Church on Oct. 3. Solos 
by César Franck and Bach were played 
before the ceremony by Edna Scotten 
Shubert, organist. The memorial boys’ 
choir sang the bridal chorus from 
“Lohengrin,” with the adult choir, con- 
ducted by Earl Rosenberg. Mr. and 
Mrs. Snyder left for an eastern honey- 
moon, prior to sailing for France for 
a five-year European sojourn. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Max Bloch Sings at Briarcliff Lodge 


Max Bloch, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was the soloist at the 
Sunday evening musicale at Briarcliff 
Lodge on Oct. 4. Mr. Bloch assisted in 
the presentation of a program given by 
the Barzelay Chamber Music Orchestra, 
of which Benar Barzelay is the leader. 
The program included Beethoven’s Trio 
in D flat, Op. 11. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Music School 
of which Anne Gilbreth Cross is director 
has opened its season: with the largest 
registration in its history. 





All the material in Mustcatu AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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The 


M\ ELSHUCO TRIO «. 


Available for Public and Private 


Recitals 


1925-6-7 





Wittiam Kro.. 
Violin 

Wittem WILLEKE 
"Cello 


AURELIO GIORNI 
Piano || 











“Fine balance and purity of tone, a 
sensitive regard for the melodic out- 
line, beauty of style and impressive 
unity 


N. Y. Evening Sun, W. J. Henderson. 


Steinway Piano 





marked their playing.”—The 
Brunswick Records 


Management: EMMA JEANNETTE BRAZIER 
100 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Ward Lewis Will Teach 
in Theory Department 
of Cleveland Institute 
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“Photo by Standiford 
Ward Lewis 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 10.—Ward Lewis, 
who has joined the theory department of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music, will 
conduct classes in intermediate theory 
and solfege. 


His ideal is so to equip his students 
with the grammar of musical language, 
the fundamental component parts of 
composition, the brick and mortar of 
music building, that they may listen to 
difficult compositions with the easy com- 
prehension they feel when reading a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. Lewis, who was born in Indiana, 
studied in Indianapolis and in New York 
under Theodor Hoeck, Gaston Dethier, 
H. E. Parkhurst, George A. Wedge and 
Dr. Percy Goetschius. He was a student 
at the Institute of Musical Art in New 
York, and teaching in that city took him 
to the Master School of Music, Brooklyn, 
New York University, Morristown 
School for Boys and the Finch School 
for Girls. 

Besides his specialization in theory, 
Mr. Lewis’ interests are with the organ 
and particularly the piano. As an ac- 
companist he was associated with David 
Bispham, Alice Nielsen and Paul Alt- 
house. 





Helen Wright Wilmington Resumes 


Activities in Toledo 


ToLeDO, OHIO, Oct. 10.—Helen Wright 
Wilmington is taking up her active 
work again in the concert and teaching 
field. Mrs. Wilmington’ is connected 
with the Toledo Conservatory, and will 


teach a limited number of advanced 
pupils. Her own art has ben developed 
by such teachers as Ralph Leopold and 
Alfred Cortot. Toledo heard Mrs. Wil- 
mington in a notable concert with the 
Toledo Symphony last year, when she 
played Saint-Saéns Concerto with 
dynamic power and a facile technic. 
Mrs. Wilmington has a number of im- 
portant concert engagements, the first 
to be with the Eurydice Club of Toledo. 
She will also give lecture-recitals for 
the Monday Musicale. 
HELEN MASTERS MorRIs. 


LONG BEACH CONSERVATORY 
UNDER SETZER BEGINS TERM 








City Spends $130,000 on Music— 
Clubs Begin Fall with Increased 
Membership 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Oct. 10.—The re- 
cently founded Long Beach Conserva- 
tory opened its fall term on Oct. 1, with 
courses in voice, piano and violin. Un- 
der the directorship of Frederick Setzer, 
tenor, the conservatory began its season 
with Maurice T. L. Koehler heading the 


violin department and Otto K. Backhaus 
and Dola Dougherty in the piano de- 
partment. 

A recent report reveals the fact that 
the city spends $133,000 this year on 
its Municipal Band, $5,000 of which is 
for broadcasting. The band numbers 
fifty and is under Herbert L. Clarke. 
The Community Orchestra, under A. A. 
LeRoy, has also reached a membership 
of fifty, while the Long Beach Choral 
Oratorio Society, under Clarence E. 
Krinball, has reached the 150 mark re- 
cently. 

The Bach Choir started its second 
year with a membership of 100, Ada 
Potter Wiseman, president, and John 
Smallman, director. Bach’s Christman 
Oratorio is now being rehearsed. The . 
Cadman Choral Club, organized and di- 
rected by Rolla Alford, gave its first 
program recently under the title of 
“Grand Opera Up to Date,” with 
familiar opera tunes and a humorous 
libretto written by Mr. Alford. 

The Woman’s Music Study Club has 
reached a membership of 250 profes- 
sional and non-professional women. 
Mrs. W. T. Moore is president; Mrs. 
Wilbur R. Kimball, vice-president; Mrs. 
Albert Small, recording secretary; Elsa 
King Frey, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Sumner Davis, financial secretary; 
Mrs. George Perryman, treasurer, and 
Mrs. Charles A. Wiley, auditor. The 
club chorus, conducted by L. D. Frey, 
with Helen Cook Evans accompanist, is 
planning a number of programs and 
concerts for clubs of the city. 





Ethyl Hayden Will Sing in Syracuse 


The Syracuse Sangerbund has en- 
gaged Ethyl Hayden, soprano, for an ap- 
pearance under their auspices on Nov. 
30. This appearance will be Miss Hay- 
den’s second in Syracuse, where she has 
been heard with the Salon Musical. 





VOCAL COACH 
Some of those who have 


and are now coaching with 
Mr. Hageman are: 


Frances Alda, Paul Althouse, Lucrezia 
Bori, Sophie Brasiau, Inez Barbour, 
Anna Case, Emmy Destinn, Claire 
Dux, Olive Fremstad, Geraldine Far- 
rar, Amparito Farrar, Anna Fitziu, 
Luey Gates, Alice Gentle, Mary Kent, 
Louise Homer, Florence Hinkle, 
Frieda Hempel, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Edith Mason, Nellie Melba, Flierence 
Macbeth, Ruth Miller, Greta Masson, 
Luelia Melluis, Marie Moressey, Mar- 


garet Ober, Irene Pavioska, Marie 
Rappold, Renée Thornton, Marcia 
VanDresser, Pasquale Amato, Luca 


Botta, Alessandro Bonci, Rafaelo Diaz, 
Orville Harrold, William Wade Hin- 


shaw, Herman Jadlowker, Riccardo 
Martin, Giovanni Martinelli, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Basil Ruysdael, Antonio 


Scotti, Johannes Sembach, etc. 


Ravinia Park Opera Company 
Society American Singers 





RICHARD 
HAGEMAN 


CONDUCTOR 


Metropolitan Opera Company (13 Years) 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 
Fairmont Park Symphony 
General Musical Director Los Angeles Opera Co. 


ACCOMPANIST 


Mr. Hageman has accom- 
panied the following ar- 
tists: 


Frances Alda, Lucrezia Bori, Sophie 
Braslau, Inez Barbour, Anna Case, 
Julia Claussen, Emmy Destinn, Claire 
Dux, Lois Ewell, Olive Fremstad, 
Anna Fitziu, Geraldine Farrar, Am- 
parito Farrar, Lucy Gates, Thelma 
Given, Jeanne Gordon, Mabel Garri- 


son, Louise Homer, Frieda Hempel, 
Marie Ivegun, Mary Kent, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Edith Mason, Nellie 


Melba, Florence Macbeth, Luella Mel- 
luis, Greta Masson, Claudia Muzio, 
Nina Morgana, Hara Onuki, Rosa 
Raisa, Marie Rappold, Lenora Sparkes, 
Marie Sundelius, Evelyn Scotney, 
Marcia VanDresser, Pasquale Amato, 
Luca Botta, Pablo Casals, Giulio 
Crimi, Rafaelo Diaz, Mischa Elman, 
William Wade Hinshaw, Orvil'e Har- 
rold, Herman Jadliowker, Jan Kubelik, 
Fritz Kreisler, Morgan Kingston, Ric- 
ecardo Martin, Jose Mardones, Giovan- 
ni Martinelli, Joseph Sehwarz, Albert 
Spalding, Antonio Scotti, Efrem Zim- 
balist, and Renato Zanelli, ete. 








CONCERT 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ COURSE 


Entire Vocal and Dramatic Preparation for 
OPERA 


A Limited Number of Students Accepted in the Art of Accompanying 


ORATORIO 








For Lessons and Appointments Apply 
MISS MYERS, Secretary 





Tel. Schuyler 5627 


STUDIO 
257 West 86th Street 
New York City 
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Available for a few connect- 
ing dates en route 


October, November 
Eastern Territory 


December, January, 
February, March, 
Middle West and 


Canada 


April 


Southern Territory 





Only New York 
Recital This Season 


CARNEGIE HALL 
Tuesday Eve., 
Nov. 24th 


Management: 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 








Big Radio Series by Noted Artists 
Will Be Given by Steinway & Sons 


MUUDUNUUEOGANONAAUAUEANAUUAATAEASUAOOEODHUSAOOA DRAENEI ETA AA 
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The formal announcement was made 
before the microphone in Steinway Hall 
last Sunday evening by Ernest Urchs, 
director of the concert activities of Stein- 
way & Sons, and Dr. Alfred N. Gold- 
smith, chief broadcast engineer, repre- 
senting the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. Frederick T. Steinway, president 
of Steinway & Sons, in commenting upon 
this important move to a representative 
of MusicAL AMERICA, 
officials of Steinway & Sons felt it would 
not be fair to the public to confine these 
concerts to the comparatively small 
number of persons who could attend 
them in Steinway Hall. The seating 
capacity of the new hall is about 200 
and on the occasion of each of the con- 
certs the hall will be filled by guests of 
the Steinway house. 

The significance to millions of music 
lovers in the United States of the an- 
nouncement of the series of concerts by 
world-famed artists to be conducted by 
Steinway & Sons and to be broadcast 
through the cooperation of the Radio 
Corporation of America cannot well be 
measured. 

In an address delivered at the meet- 
ing, broadcast to thousands of radio 
listeners, Mr. Urchs told how his com- 


pany had arrived at the decision to con-. 


tribute to the broadcasting service of 
the country. 

“We believe,” he said, “in making 
available to the public through the 
agency of radio the series of concerts 
announced here tonight, that we will 
create and develop an appreciation of 
the highest type of musical entertain- 
ment. While the concert hall has a very 
definite function in the scheme of things 
musical, radio should supplement the 
concert hall in a way which could prove 
of benefit to us by benefiting the public.” 


Schedule of Conceris 


Mr. Urchs then proceeded to describe 
the first six concerts of the Steinway 
Series already scheduled. These will be 
as follows: 

Oct. 27, Willem Mengelberg, conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic, will lead 
the first concert program to be broad- 
cast from Steinway Hall. Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist, will give a recital. A 
special festival hymn, composed by Mr. 
Mengelberg, for orchestra and baritone 
solo, will be given for the first time in 
America. Fraser Gange, baritone, will 
be the soloist. 

On Nov. 8, Walter Damrosch will be 
the pianist-conductor in a notable per- 
formance of the “Kreutzer” Sonata for 
piano and violin, to be broadcast from 
Steinway Hall, by Stations WJZ, from 
New York, WRC from Washington, and 
WGY from Schenectady. Paul Kochan- 
ski will play the violin part as arranged 
by Mr. Damrosch, accompanied by the 
Steinway String Orchestra. The second 
part of the program will be a short vio- 
lin recital by Mr. Kochanski, who has 
risen to stardom during the past two 
seasons. 

On Dec. 4, Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
contralto, will be featured in a song 
recital. 

In addition, there will be interspersed 
during this period other concerts and 
recitals to be broadcast by stations of 
the Radio Corporation of America and 
the General Electric Company. 

On Nov. 2, the Mengelberg “Festival 
Hymn” will be repeated at Steinway 
Hall with Fraser Gange as soloist. The 
second part of the program will be given 
up to a piano recital by Ernest Hutche- 
son, pianist. 

On Nov. 4, the Elshuco Trio, Willem 
Willecke, ’cellist; William Kroll, violin- 
ist, and Aurelio Giorni, pianist, will 
give a program of chamber music. 

On Nov. 6, a joint recital will be given 
by Guy Maier and Lee Pattison for two 
pianos. 

Indicative of the complete form in 
which concerts and recitals are to be 
broadcast for the first time by radio is 
the fact that the broadcasting stations 
have allotted from 8:30 to 10 p. m. for 
each performance of an hour and a half, 
including a short intermission. 


Mr. Urchs’ Address 


The address of Mr. Urchs was as fol- 
lows: 


said that the © 


“In an age like the present, when 
miracles of science are wrought with 
clocklike regularity, is it strange that 
the whole of humanity becomes so accus- 
tomed to them? I must confess that 
radio’s significance, its influence as an 
instrument of public service had not 
stirred me with its possibilities until a 
few months ago. 
upon this occasion thousands of people 
scattered over several States, living in 
palatial homes, and humble buildings, 
are listening in. This, ladies and gentle- 
men, is my first appearance before the 
microphone and it brings me face to 
face with the practical significance of 
modern day broadcasting—a full real- 
ization of its vast potentialities. 

“While engineers and scientists have 
been at work in laboratory and field 
daily making their contribution to the 
progressive development of radio, it was 
impossible to foresee that the road to 
progress which has been trod by Stein- 
way & Sons would meet that of the 
Radio Corporation of America at the 
crossing. 

“On the occasion of this important 
announcement tonight I feel it will not 
be amiss to trace the growth of our own 
business, which is fraught with all the 
elements of romance that you, gentle- 
men of the Radio Corporation of 
America, have experienced in our march 
up the slopes of progress. 

“A little over sixty years ago, after a 
very modest beginning in 1853 in a two- 
story, small, brick building on Walker 
Street in New York, Steinway & Sons 
erected what for three generations has 
been known as Steinway Hall. It was 
for those days a huge marble building 
of fifty feet front, on Fourteenth Street, 
running back 200 feet to Fifteenth 
Street. 

“At that time Fifteenth Street, Irving 
Place, Second Avenue from Second to 
Twentieth Streets were among the most 
fashionable residence districts of the 
city. Old St. Marks Church on Tenth 
Street and Second Avenue is still a relic 
of those times, and not far from there 
were the residences of Stuyvesant Fish, 
William M. Evarts, the Van Rensselaers 
and on Irving Place, Peter Cooper, later 
on, Abraham Hewitt, and on Seven- 
teenth Street and Irving Place lived 
Washington Irving. 

“In those days the old Wallack’s The- 
ater was on the corner of Thirteenth 
Street and Broadway, and the famous 
Daly’s was considered uptown at Thir- 
tieth Street. Old New Yorkers knew 
every theater by name and its location, 
or the play that was being enacted. 
Those were the days of Lester Wallack, 
Edwin Booth, Scott Siddons, Salvini, 
Mrs. Drew the elder, and John Drew, her 
son in his youth, Rose Coughlan, Mary 
Anderson and many others. 


Fourteenth Street’s Heyday 


“With the trend of times, the social, 
the residential and business sections be- 
gan to move uptown. The famous old 
Academy of Music, which stood within 
200 feet of old Steinway Hall and where 
had appeared all the famous old opera 
artists like Italo Campanini, Clara 
Louise Kellogg, Parepa Rosa, Nicolini, 
Maretzek, Arditi, and Annie Louise 
Cary, was first turned into a variety 
theater and then, as it stands today, a 
moving-picture house. 

“In old Steinway Hall on Fourteenth 
Street appeared such artists as Christine 
Nilsson, Anton Rubinstein, Edwin For- 
rest, Teresa Carreno, Mark Twain, 
Henry M. Stably, Ole Bull, Minnie 
Hauk, Rafael Joseffy, Master Fritz 
Kreisler, Victor Herbert, Fannie Bloom- 
field - Zeisler, Lilli Lehmann, Artur 
Nikisch, Anton Seidl, Theodore Thomas 
and Leopold Damrosch. 

“Andrew Carnegie had built Carnegie 
Hall on the corner of Fifty-seventh 
Street and Seventh Avenue and the use- 
fulness of Steinway Hall as a concert 
room had passed. Despite the inroads 
that trades of lesser dignity had made 
into the old fashionable section on Four- 
teenth Street, Steinway & Sons con- 
tinued there until the spring of 1925, 
when they moved into their new and 
palatial building at 109-111-113 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, running through to 
Fifty-eighth Street. 

“There, too, is a Steinway Hall, and I 


[Continued on page 23] 


It has been said that . 











QUEENA 
MARIO 


Ohio’s 


Favorite Singer 


Recitals last year in 
Akron, Youngstown, 
New Philadelphia. 


Booked this year in 
Cleveland, Columbus, 


Marion, Delaware and 
Oberlin. 


Following her sensation- 
al success with the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company in Cleve- 
land she has swept her 
native state by storm. 


From the Cleveland, o., 
Papers, April 30 and 
May 1, 1924 


UT to come to Queena Mario— 

here is a temptation to go into 

superlatives at an alarming rate. 
What a_ voice! It contains notes 
that are amazingly clear and sweet ; 
there is a quality in the voice that 
is not only thrilling but positively 
exciting. There is a ringing tone 
that reaches the farthest corner of 
the hall and sends shivers of delight 
up the spine. 

Miss Mario’s technique is delight- 
ful and her pianissimos, her tonal 
shadings, are gorgeous. At the close 
of her third act aria, with a high 
B' flat that was poignantly sweet, the 
audience broke into a tumult. Jn the 
vernacular, Miss Mario stopped the 
Show.—Cleveland Times. 


From Youngstown, Ohio, 
The Telegram, March 24th, 1925 
“Queenan Mario Came—Sang 
—and Conquered Audiences” 


By AMY R. ANDERSON 


6é OUTH, personality, art and a 
lovely natural voice—all com- 
bined to make Miss Mario’s 

program a success at the Park theatre 


last night. Her voice is singularly 
pure and of crystalline clarity—a 
phrase used by many of her critics 
and a perfect definition of her tone 
quality. Her youthful vivacity is 
refreshing, her manner unaffected and 
unspoiled, which is a tribute to her 
intelligent acceptance of a meteor- 


like career which has brought her 
in a few short seasons to that goal 
of all opera singers—a stardom in 
the Metropolitan Opera Company.” 


Management: 
Metropolitan Musical 


Bureau 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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Artur Bodanzky Back with Honegger’s 
‘Le Roi David’’ for Friends of Music 


MUPHAAANMNULLANLLLAAOAAOAUOUUUGQNOUOOOUANNGHLELLUAGEOAUENNUOAOEOOOOOOUUAOUUUOAAEAAARAAANAUHOOO OES EEEAAOAUT AAU 


HUNGARIAN manufacturer, the 

music of his people in his heart, 
watched his young son finger the strings 
of a violin, saw him lift the fiddle hesi- 
tatingly to his cheek and heard music in 
the first few faltering notes. It was 
Artur Bodanzky, able son of an able 
father, embarked on the career of a 
musician. The elder Bodanzky, weary 
of the detail of a Geschéft, settled him- 
self in his chair and beamed satisfaction. 
He was well pleased with the lean, severe 


boy. 

The boy grew older, studied at the 
Vienna Conservatory, played the violin 
in the orchestra of the Vienna Imperial 
Opera, conducted in Budweis, Vienna, 
Berlin, Mannheim and London. In 1915 
he came to New York and _ succeded 
Alfred Hertz at the Metropolitan. 

Recently, still lean, still severe, he 
returned to the United States after a 
summer in Italy, prepared for his 
eleventh season as conductor at the Met- 
ropolitan and his tenth as conductor of 
the Society of the Friends of Music. 

For the Friends of Music he brought, 
carefully packed away with his papers, 
the score of Arthur Honegger’s “Le Roi 
David,” a symphonic psalm to have its 
first American hearing under his leader- 
ship Oct. 26 at a special concert of 
the Society in the Town Hall. Soloists 
will be Queena Mario, Marion Telva, 
Armand Tokatyan and Léon Rothier. 

“Le Roi David” was first played in 
1921 in Switzerland and since then has 
had notable performances in France, 
Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. Mr. 
Bodanzky heard it for the first time last 
spring at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées in Paris, and was so impressed 
with its beauty and originality that he 
bought it at once for the Friends of 


Music. 


The story is taken from a poem- of 
René Morax, based on the Scriptures. 
It is the life of David, the shepherd boy 
of sling-shot fame, the, warrior, the king, 
the prophet. It is unlike an oratorio in 
that the recitatives are spoken, not 
sung. A narrator tells the story like 
the Evangelist in the passions of Bach 
and the chorus illustrates the action. It 
is very difficult, especially for the chorus, 
which carries the melodious strain that 


mitigates in part the orchestral effects. 
Throughout the twenty-eight numbers, 
not one more than two minutes long, the 
whole impression is one of simplicity. 
There are marches, fanfares, choruses, 
psalms, songs, processions and dances, 
all compact without waste of words or 
music. 

According to Mr. Bodanzky, Honegger 
is a very likeable individual, a very 
promising composer. He is unable to 
come to America for the first perform- 
ance of his symphonic psalm, but Mr. 
Bodanzky hopes to repeat the perform- 
ance at a time when he can come. 

Mr. Bodanzky is already busy with 
plans for the Springtime Mozart Festi- 
val which he will conduct next year at 
Baden Baden. He will take a number of 
singers from the Metropolitan, who will 


go with him from there to the Staatsoper - 


in Berlin. Such a program is an in- 
novation for Mr. Bodanzky who, by his 
own choice, rarely conducts outside his 
own provinces, the Metropolitan and the 
Friends of Music. 

On account of the great interest 
shown last year in the special Wagner 
matinées at the Metropolitan, there is no 
doubt—in the conductor’s mind at 
least—that they will be repeated this 
year with other operas added to the list. 
Then again will Artur Bodanzky, editor 
and conductor, shine with the brightest 





Edward Johnson Returns from Orient; 
Will Sing in Premiére of ““La Vestale”’ 
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(Portrait on front page) 


DWARD JOHNSON, tenor, who has 
just completed a five months’ tour 
which took him to the Orient, is to be 
heard in Spontini’s opera “La Vestale,” 
which will be performed for the first 
time in America at the Metropolitan this 


season, and in the revival of “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re.” Mr. Johnson will also sing 
during the opening week as Pelléas in 
“Pélleas et Mélisande,” a rdle in which 
he appeared with conspicuous success 
last season. Appearances in his regular 
répertoire will include performances of 


“Romeo et Juliette,” “Carmen,” ‘“Pag- 
liacci,” “Faust” and “Madama Butter- 
fly %) 


Immediately following the Cincinnati 
Festival last May, Mr. Johnson went to 


Seattle and on to Vancouver, embarking 
from the latter city for Yokohama. He 
was booked for more than twenty con- 
certs in the Orient, but owing to the 
uprising in China and what constituted 
a practical boycott of Anglo-Saxons 
whether they were British subjects or 
not, more than ten concerts were can- 
celled. Mr. Johnson sang, however, in 
several cities in China and in Japan. 

A concert not on the original schedule 
was booked for Manila, and following 
that, he returned via Italy, spending 
August and a part of September at his 
home in Florence. 

After concerts in Chicago and several 
other cities in the Middle West, Mr. 
Johnson will return to New York, Oct. 
25, to begin rehearsals at the Metropoli- 
tan. In the late spring he will appear 
in additional concerts. 





REINER TO OPEN SEASON 
WITH ALL-BEETHOVEN LIST 





Orchestra in Cincinnati College of Music 
Begins Rehearsals—Other 
Concerts Announced 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 10.—A Beethoven 
program will be given at the first pair 
of concerts of the Cincinnati Symphony. 
This program, as arranged by Fritz 
Reiner, will contain the “Fidelio” Over- 
ture, the Eighth Symphony, the Grand 
Fugue, Op. 133, and the “Prometheus” 
Ballet Music. 

Rehearsals have begun at the College 
of Music with the orchestra under Adolf 
Hahn. The first program will contain 
a Haydn Symphony, a piano concerto of 
Tchaikovsky and a flute concerto by 
Chaminade. The orchestra is composed 
of seventy players. 

The Culp String Quartet has been re- 
hearsing during the summer, and many 
new and interesting numbers have been 
added to its révertoire. 

The Hvde Park Music Club opened its 
season on Tuesday of this week with a 
program preceded by a talk by W. S. 
Sterling on “Forms of Musical Study.” 

Erich Sorantin, Austrian violinist, 


announces a concert in the Odeon on 
Oct. 20. 

Mary Hall, a graduate of the College 
of Music, has been chosen by the Union 
College at Barboursville, Ky., as the 
head of its music department. 

Faye Ferguson, a graduate of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, will teach in the 
Meridian School of Music in Mississippi 
this winter. All the teachers in this 
school are graduates of the Conserv- 
atory. PHILIP WERTHNER. 





J. Charles Kunz Returns to Toledo 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 10.—J. Charles 
Kunz, who has recently returned from 
his annual trip abroad where he studied 
piano with Tobias Matthay, has resumed 
his teaching. Mr. Kunz is planning a 
number of recitals to be given by him- 
self and his pupils. Mr. Kunz has been 
reengaged as organist and choirmaster 
of the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, this being his twenty-first year 
in that capacity. He will also conduct 
classes in musical appreciation, which 
are a part of the schedule in the School 
of the Immaculate Conception. Mr. 
Kunz has resigned from the conductor- 
ship of the Mozart Choir, which closed a 
successful period of four seasons under 

his baton. HELEN MASTERS Morris. 





Artur Bodanzky, Metropolitan Opera 
Conductor 


of the stars. He will shoot through the 
dark to his dais in the orchestra pit, 
give applause his curt nod and take up 
his wand. 

He will flv at his men like a satyr and 
then draw himself back, erect, in his stiff 
boiled shirt with an echo of tumult the 
only relic of his activity. He will take 
them through passages too delicate for 
human touch, drag them relentlessly into 
gloom as dreadful as a thousand Wur- 
thering Heights, hiss them quiet but 
give them no pause until he has led 
them through the labyrinth of Wag- 
nerian splendor. 

Critics will nod their approval. 

Compositors will get out their slugs 
“Mr. Bodanzky conducted.” 

ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG. 











BOURNEMOUTH LAYS 
HALL’S FOUNDATION 


First Civic Orchestra in Eng- 
land Will Have Handsome 


Quarters 


BOURNEMOUTH, Oct. 3.—Bournemouth 
once again set an example to other 
municipalities in regard to music when 
the foundation-stone of the handsome 
pavilion which will be the future home 
of the Bournemouth Municipal Orches- 
tra was laid. 

The new building will cost approxi- 
mately £200,000. The site is near the 
sea front. There will be a restaurant 
and tea room in addition to the concert 
hall. This hall will measure eighty-three 
feet square, with a gallery on three 
sides, and will accommodate approxi- 
mately 1700 people. It will be so de- 
signed as to be available for orchestral, 
operatic and dramatic performances, as 
well as for motion pictures. On -the 
main floor, in addition to the concert 
hall, there will be a reading room, a bil- 
liard room and a tea room, the latter 
with a sprung dance floor. On the pier 
level there will be a first-class restaurant 
with a gallery around, it, also a second- 
class restaurant with “a quick-lunch 
counter.” -It is hoped to complete the 
oe building early in the spring of 

It was on Whit Monday, May 22, 1893, 
that the Municipal Orchestra was estab- 
lished—the first permanent venture of 
its kind in the country. Since that date, 
under the leadership of Mr., now Sir, 
Dan Godfrey, the movement has grown 
rapidly, until at present the town has a 
reputation for municipal music which is 
said to be unsurpassed. 

A special feature has been the fre- 
quent symphony concerts that have been 
given, and many British composers have 
visited the town to conduct performances 
of their own works. Last year some- 
thing like £20,000 was spent by the cor- 
poration in connection with municipal 
music. 
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N. Y. SYMPHONY BEGINS 
FALL TOUR IN PASSAIC 


Loeffler Tone Pocem Will Be Feature of 
Late October Concert in Man- 
hattan Series 


The New York Symphony opens its 
early fall tour this week with a concert 
in Passaic on Oct. 14. Other cities to 
be visited during the tour include: Ann 
Arbor, Oct. 15; Columbus, Oct. 16; Sagi- 
naw, Oct. 17; Chicago, Oct. 18; Indian- 
apolis, Oct. 19; Dayton, Oct. 20; Clarks- 
burg, Oct. 21; Uniontown, Oct. 22; 
ileal Oct. 23; Wilkes-Barre, Oct. 





The orchestra will give a concert in 
Montclair on Oct. 27 and will open its 
a York season in Carnegie Hall, Oct. 

Walter Damrosch has announced two 
new works for the opening concerts of 
the season in Carnegie Hall and Mecca 
auditorium. At the Friday evening con- 
cert Charles Martin Loeffler’s “Memories 
of My Childhood” will be performed for 
the first time in New York. 

Loeffler says the following about his 
work: 

“T spent more than three years of my 
boyhood in a Russian. village near the 
small town of Smiela. I recall in the 
various strains of my music, Russian 
peasant songs, the Yourod’s litany- 
prayer, fairy tales and dance songs. The 
closing movement of the symphonic poem 


commemorates the death of Vasinka, an 
elderly peasant, who was an early com- 
panion-friend of mine and who made 
willow pipes on which I played tunes in 
weird intervals.” 

The second new composition is the 
“Suite Anglaise,” arranged by Rabaud 
from music written by composers at the 
court. of Queen Elizabeth. It will be 
given at the Sunday afternoon concert 
in Mecca auditorium on Nov. 1. 





Kansas City Girls’ Chorus Is Heard 


KANsas City, Mo., Oct. 10.—An im- 


portant feature of Girls’ Week gala 
night program was the singing of a cho- 
rus of 1000 from the sixth grades of 
the public schools, under Mabelle Glenn, 
supervisor of public school music. Otto 
Miesner’s “Art Song Cycle” was effec- 
tively sung. Another feature of the 
program was the Maypole dance, ar- 
ranged and directed by Marie Kelly 
Mack. BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 


Waterloo School Course Has High 
Standard 


WATERLOO, IowA, Oct. 10.—Students of 
East High School are holding an inten- 
sive campaign to dispose of 1276 tickets 
for their music and lecture course for 
the season. The course has been held 
for the past six years and the present 
one. is of a higher calibre than ever. 
The first number is a recital in costume 
by. Suzanne Keener, soprano. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 
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Eastman School Announces 63 Awards; 
Survey Shows Increased Enrollment 


ee 


OCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 10.—The 
Eastman. School of Music, Howard 
Hanson, director, now entering on its 
fourth year, has awarded sixty-three 
scholarships. The list of these prizes, 
with the names of winners, is as follows: 


Molly Mulligan Scholarships: full 
voice scholarship, Beatrice Kneale 
Harris, Akron, Ohio; partial in piano, 
preparatory, Ira Cohen, Rochester; par- 
tial, preparatory, Louise Kirlakowsky, 
Rochester, and Louise Skoropa, Roches- 
ter; partial in voice, Adelaide Fish, 
Willet. 

Martha B. Stone Scholarships: par- 
tial in piano, Lillian Estrin, Buffalo; 
Clyde Morse, Linden; Karl Weiss, Buf- 
falo; Ruth Walker, Rochester; Elizabeth 
Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 

Vernon Kellogg Penny partial scholar- 
ship in piano: Frederick Searles, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Alice K. Whitney scholarships: par- 
tial in piano, Harry Hickman, Rochester, 
and Alice Smith, Rochester; partial in 
voice, Alice Smith, Rochester, and June 
Mather, Tampa, Fla.; partial in piano, 
preparatory, Isadore Appelbaum, Roch- 
ester. 

Mrs. Henry A. Strong scholarships: 
full scholarship in piano, Ralph Robbins, 
Lenoir, N. C.; partial in organ, Lois 
Will, Shreveport, La., and Florence 
Sandberg, Jamestown; partial in piano, 
Kathryn Makin, Brooklyn, and Kathryn 
Millspaugh, Yonkers. 

William Bausch scholarships: partial 
in voice, Jane Mather, Tampa, Fla., and 
Adelaide Fish, Willet; partial in organ, 
Kathryn Barker, Yonkers, and Beatrice 
Ryan, Lockport. 

Rochester Festival Chorus partial 
scholarship in voice: Joseph Cleeland, 
Rochester. 

Tuesday Musicale scholarships: full in 
voice, Adelaide Tweedle, Rochester, and 
Ellen Vilstrup, Rochester; partial, 
Carol Dorman, LeRoy; partial in violin, 
Dorothy Pund, Augusta, Ga. 


Orchestral Awards 


Eastman School Orchestral scholar- 
ships: full scholarship in flute, Vincet 
Ewing, Rochester; partial in trumpet, 
Helen Hancock, California; Max Ruben, 
Rochester, and Charles’ Schnerges, 
Middletown, Ohio; full in trombone, 
Robert Moore, Rochester; full in tym- 
pani, Raymond Hasenauer, Rochester. 

Full scholarships in French horn to 
Vincent Capasso, Rochester, and Edward 
Murphy, Rochester; full in oboe, Gustav 
Kones, Rochester; scholarships in double 
bass, Gordon Kinney, Rochester, and 
Clinton Manning, Rochester. 

A full scholarship in harp to Helen 
Higgins, Canandaigua; partial in vio- 
lato, Joseph Schiff, Rochester, and 
Frank Hill, Victor; full in violin, Abram 
Boone, Rochester, and Leon Lenard, 
Windsor, Can. 

A full scholarship in ’cello to William 
Eder, New York City. 


Wn 


have been awarded to Frances Bower- 
man, Caspar, Wyo.; Margaret Bovard, 
Ithaca; Lois Chambers, Los Angeles; 
Dorween Davidson, Vancouver, B. C.; 
Franz Heller, Pasadena, Cal.; Lucille 
Magill, Holdredge, Neb.; Rose Quigley, 
Farmington, Mass.; Philip Reep, Peters- 
burgh, Ill.; Harold Thomas Singleton, 
Kingston, Ont.; Mary Stephan, Cin- 
cinnati; Ellen Strong, Seattle; Helen 
Golden, Chicago; Helen Oelheim, Buf- 
falo; Ethel Codd, Vancouver, B. C.; 
Robert Norton, Seattle; Mark Daniels, 
Portland, Ore.; Winifred Goldsborough, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Numerically this year’s entering class 
shows an increase of sixty-three per 
cent over that of any previous year in 
the number of regular course students; 
these are students enrolling in courses 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Music and to the Eastman School Cer- 
tificate. 

The students enrolling for the degree 
courses constitute eighty per cent of the 
regular course students’ enrollment. 

Students in the entering class from 
outside the State of New York are 
greater in number than the total num- 
ber of such students in the Eastman 
School last year. Twenty-one States are 
represented in the entering class. 





David Griffin Opens Season at San 
Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Oct. 10.—David 
Griffin, baritone, of Austin, gave his 
second annual recital here Sept. 30, in 
the St. Anthony ballroom, under the 
management of Adeline Bardenwerper. 
The program was artistically arranged 
and delivered. Among the numbers were 
selections from “Songs of the Hebrides,” 
collected and arranged by Marjorie Ken- 
nedy-Fraser; works by Vincent d’Indy, 
Reynalde Hahn, and the aria “Quand la 
Flamme de L’Amour” from Bizet’s “La 
Jolie Fille de Perth.’ New numbers 
were Negro folk-songs from Bedford 
County, Va., collected by Francis H. 
Abbot and edited hy Alfred J. Swann; a 
selection from “Ancient Irish Poetry” 
with musical setting by David Guion; a 
Neopolitan folk-song by Geni Sadero and 
a Spanish song by Anglada. Several! 
spoken songs were included. Norma 
Owen Griffin was a skillful accompanist. 
The recital opened the season and was 
well attended. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Oklahoma City University Band Is 
Organized 


OKLAHOMA ClITy, Oct. 10.—A new 
musical ensemble, the Oklahoma City 
University Band, is in the course of 
organization. The band is to consist 
of thirty-two members under Floyd 
Kymes Russell, for several years di- 
rector of the band and orchestra at the 
Central High School. Mr. Russell will 
direct the band and orchestra at the 
Oklahoma City University this year, in 
addition to the same two organizations 
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Originality of N legro Spirituals Proved in New Volume 





ead iikibtisis, 

FEW years ago the Negro spir- 

itual was the exclusive posses- 
sion of Negro singers and a handful 
of concert artists. Today Negro 
spirituals are recognized as a re- 
markable form of artistic expression 
and are sung everywhere, by every- 


body. 

A valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on this subject has just been pub- 
lished as “The Book of American Negro 
Spirituals,” (Viking Press, New York.) 
Sixty-two favorite spirituals arranged 
by J. Rosamond Johnson, with additional 
numbers by Lawrence Brown, comprise 
this excellent volume. The introduction 
sketches the history of the spiritual 
lucidly and intelligently. 

At the outset, James Weldon Johnson, 
the editor, makes it clear that the state- 
ment that the spirituals are imitations 
made by the Negro of other music that 
he heard is an absurdity. 

“What music did American Negroes 
hear to imitate?” he asks. “They cer- 
tainly had no opportunity to go to Scot- 
land or Russia or Scandinavia and bring 
back echoes of songs from those lands. 
Some of them may have heard a few 
Scotch songs in this country, but it is 
inconceivable that this great mass of 
500 or 600 Negro songs could have 
sprung from such a source. 

“What music then was left for them 

to imitate? Some have gone so far as 
to say that they caught snatches of airs 
from the French Opera at New Orleans; 
but the songs of the Negroes who fell 
most directly under that influence are 
of a type distinct from the spirituals. 
It was in localities far removed from 
New Orleans that the great body of 
spirituals were created and sung. 
The white people among whom the 
slaves lived did not originate anything 
comparable even to the mere titles of 
the spirituals. . The spirituals are 
purely and solely the creation of the 
American Negro; that is, as much so 
as any music can be the pure and sole 
creation of any particular group. And 
their production, although seemingly 
miraculous, can be accounted for natu- 
rally. The Negro brought with him 
from Africa his native musical instinct 
and talent, and that was no small en- 
dowment to begin with. 





African Culture 


“Many things are now being learned 
about Africa. It is being learned and 
recognized that the great majority of 
Africans are in no sense ‘savages’; that 
they possess a civilization and a cul- 
ture, primitive it is true, but in many 
respects quite adequate; that they pos- 
sess a folk-literature that is varied and 
rich; that they possess an art that is 
quick and sound.” 

Speaking of the present vogue of the 
spirituals, Mr. Johnson goes on: 

“They are beyond the place where the 
public might hear them only through the 
quartets of Fisk or Hampton or Atlanta 
or Tuskegee. Today the public buys the 
spirituals, takes them home and plays 
and sings them. This has been brought 
about because the songs have been put 
into a form that makes them available 
for singers and music lovers. 

“The principal factor in reaching this 
stage has been H. T. Burleigh, the emi- 
nent colored musician and composer. 
Mr. Burleigh was the pioneer in making 
arrangements for the spirituals that 
widened their appeal and extended their 
use to singers and the general musical 
public. Along with Mr. Burleigh and 
following him was a group of talented 
colored composers working to the same 
end: Nathaniel Dett, Carl Diton, J. 
Rosamond Johnson and N. Clark Smith. 
The vogue of the spirituals was added 
to by the publishing of twenty-four 
piano arrangements of spirituals by 
Coleridge-Taylor. Clarence Cameron 
White of Boston published a number of 
arrangements for violin and _ piano. 
There were others who aided greatly by 
organizing choruses and teaching them 
to sing these songs; foremost among 
whom were Mrs. Azalia Hackley, Mrs. 
Daisy Tapley and William C. Elkins. 
The latest impulse given to the spread 
of the spirituals has come within the 
last year or two through their presen- 
tation to the public by colored singers 
on the concert stage. The superlatively 
fine rendition of these songs by Roland 
Hayes, Paul Robeson, Marion Anderson, 





























Siegmund Spaeth, Who Has Edited “Barber 
Shop Ballads” 


and Julius Bledsoe has brought them to 
their highest point of celebrity and 
placed the classic stamp upon them. 
Today it is appropriate for any artist, 
however great, to program one or a 
group of these spirituals.” 

Mr. Johnson’s arrangement eschews 
an ultra-modernism which might obscure 
the primitive, rugged beauty. He fol- 
lows as far as possible the natural 
vocal harmonies. The result is note- 
worthy—a simple but by no means guile- 
less setting which is at all times sub- 
ordinated to the singer. H. 


“Barber Shop Ballads” 


Simon and Schuster, crossword puzzle 
men, whe have recently gone in for 
publishing, have entered the realm of 
music with “Barber Shop Ballads,” a 
book of close harmony edited by Sig- 
mund Spaeth and illustrated by Ellison 
Hoover. It is dedicated to “all men who 
have gathered together Under Her Win- 
dow, Under the Summer Stars, In Gym 
Lockers, In Canoes, or Sailing Boats, 
or Ocean Liners, At Lunches and 
Dinners, Around the Piano, On the 
Porch of an Evening, At Fraternity or 
Club Meetings, Under Lamp Posts, In 
the Country, In the City, Under the 
Shower Bath.” 

These men have long needed just such 
a defense as is offered in these sixty-odd 
pages. If, however, the prime motive 
is instruction, as one is sadly led to be- 
lieve, it as rather too sad an under- 
taking. For the _ close-harmonizing 
spark is a thing born in man. He has 
it or he hasn’t it. It is as peculiarly 
his own as a harelip or a clubfoot. 

Then imagine, if you have _ the 
strength, the influence of such a book 
on him who, as devoid of this spark as 
an oyster, has all his life been a would- 
be harmonizer! Perhaps, through super- 
human effort, he has been kept quiet and 
then, of a sudden, he hears that there 
is a book that will teach him to sing 
close harmony. He dashes for a book- 
store, buys the volume and rushes home 
to practice. Here, indeed, are grounds 
for divorce. And in the case of a mar- 
ried man, a serious domestic tragedy 
may stem the tide of musical ambition. 

But what hope is there for a bachelor? 
In his case, the work of years has been 
vndone. No longer can he be kept in 
his place. Better for barber shop 
habitués to learn to shave themselves 
than venture past the red and black and 
white poles where our hero is working 
on his music. 

But as a defense of the informal male 
quartet, “Barber Shop Ballads” comes 
into its own. Here may be found the 
answer to many sleep-wracking ques- 
tions. In the first place, the facial ex- 
pressions, while not justified, are at 
least accounted for. Those who all their 
lives have made up sympathetic audi- 
ences will be relieved to know that it is 
all right. The typical tenor is always 
on the verge of tears. He wallows in 
pathos and that is really his happiness. 
And it has been established that the 
robust “lead” or second tenor shall have 
a more sturdy, dogged expressiva and 
that the low bass, far in the Russian 
depths, be inclined toward an exagger- 
ated melancholy. What a relief to the 
layman to know that the savage basso 


profundos are “just big-hearted boys 
after all!” Then in “Sweet Adeline,” 
flower of my heart is more generally 


accepted than idol. Mr. Spaeth’s sta- 


tistics show that, out of 579,644 har- 
monizers, 482,312 always sing flower. 

The twelve oldest standbys are given 
with variations and hints for singing: 
“My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean,” “In 
the Evening by the Moonlight,” “I’ve 
Been Working on the Railroad,” and 
what have you. There is a foreword by 
Ring Lardner, who complains because 
“Honey That I Love So Well” has been 
omitted. 

Opposite the end pages, covered with 
clever cartoons by Ellison Hoover, in- 
serted in the cover are two gramophone 
records to show the worst that need be 
expected in the way of results of the 
course of training. 

By hook or crook, get this book into 
the homes of all your enemies but if, 
by any misfortune, it has come to be 
your own problem, “Hide the Book, or 
Else, in self-defense, call in your sisters 
and COMPETE!!!” (quotation from Mr. 
Spaeth.) E. ARMSTRONG. 


A Metropolitan Cantor 


Whether or not there is to be any 
glorious and immortal future for jazz 
rhythms of America, there will always 
remain in any case a colorful narrative 
picture of their beginnings and develop- 
ment. With his insatiable sense of the 
dramatic, Alexander Woollcott recently 
seized upon the idea of surrounding one 
pioneer with a wealth of sentiment. 
Hence his “Life of Irving Berlin” (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

As a story, the book is interesting 
reading and as a series of sidelights on 
such persons as Jascha Heifetz, George 
M. Cohan, Anna Case, Lenore Ulric, 
Carrie Jacobs Bond and others, it is 
superb. But there is a great deal of it 
that one must read with his tongue in 
his cheek, remembering that Mr. Wooll- 
cott has a delightful but hyperbolic 
capacity for improvising theatrical situ- 
ations and making mountains out of 
mole-hills. 

To the accompaniment of imaginary 
strains of sweet music, pianissimo, we 
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see little “Izzy Baline”’ (Irving Berlin) 
huddled in a blanket in Russia watching 
his house burn down. We see him pick- 
ing up a musical education on the side- 
walks of New York and selling news- 
papers to bring a few pennies to his poor 
old mother, the matriarch. There was 
“the little Balinetyke who sat nursing 
his thin knees on the tenement doorstep.” 
And we watch him grow up, though not 
very much, until he is engaged as a sing- 
ing waiter in “Nigger Mike’s” café. 

Interwoven with the remainder of the 
biography is a highly colored account 
of the history of each of his best known 
songs and some overwhelming statistics 
about their sale. Little “Izzy Baline” 
only sold 1,500,000 copies of “Oh, How 
I Hate to Get Up in the Morning”! It 
is difficult to be sincerely sorry for his 
early poverty when one is accustomed to 
seeing the “Music Box Revue” adver- 
tised in mammoth electric signs on 
Broadway year in and year out. It would 
be different if he had died in the cause 
of jazz music in a great Berlin vs. Bach- 
Beethoven uprising. 

In describing the make-up of the 
“Music Box Revue,” Mr. Woollcott says, 
“Such sketches in a revue have nothing 
whatever to do with the musical num- 
bers, which themselves are not sufficient- 
ly related to really entitle their entire 
sequence to the use of the operatic 
‘score.’ The American revue is just a 
kaleidoscopic succession of ballets, songs, 
pageants and the like, with interludes 
of comedy tucked in (and for the same 
reason) like walnuts in fudge.” This is 
undoubtedly a fair and very true 
analysis of the case. 

It must be admitted that, despite the 
shortcomings of Mr. Berlin’s popular 
art, he has conceived several musical 
things which have since been played 
upon to the advantage of American com- 
posers who have a finer technical back- 
ground. His “Everybody Step” has con- 
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the human soul. It is the King of all pianos.” 
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sciously or unconsciously been adopted 
as a rhythmic basis of many of the 
works of such fine composers as George 
Gershwin and John Alden Carpenter. 
The latter, incidentally, named “Every- 
body Step” as one of the greatest mas- 
terpieces of musical art, along with 
Bach’s B Minor Mass, Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony and other works. 
Indorsements by Gilbert Seldes, 
Robert Benchley and others are given 
in the finale. Stories of Al Jolson, Eddie 
Cantor and other Broadway troubadours 
are much the same. They open a great 
field for fiction and drama. In fact, 
since the publication of Mr. Woollcott’s 
book, Samson Raphaelson has written a 
very clever musical play around the 
subject of a refugee rabbi’s son in Tin 
Pan Alley, entitled “The Jazz Singer.” 
The sentimental appeal behind such 
stories is enough in itself to make them 
live. H. M. MILLER. 


Book on Appreciation 


A new book on the subject of musical 
appreciation is that of Cedric Howard 
Glover, entitled “The Term’s Music” 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) Early 
in the introduction the author announces 
that “there is an absolute standard of 
good in music as inexorable as any ethi- 
cal standard.” Next he assails mankind 
for its failure to distinguish between 
music itself and the performance of 
music, that is, between the art and the 
craft. His Utopia includes a musical 
appreciation developed from sight rather 
than ear, and he believes the day is per- 
haps not so far distant “when all will be 
able to read their Beethoven as they 
do their Shakespeare.” 

Following a few words on the old sub- 
ject of emotion vs. intellect and the spirit 
of school music, Mr. Glover launches into 
his course, which he has carefully di- 
vided into years and terms. He begins 


with the life and works of Handel, not 
prefixing this with any mention of Pales- 
trina or of Handel’s predecessors. 

After dealing with Beethoven, Schu- 
bert and Schumann, the author takes the 
stand that Wagner’s works seem the 
apex of music, and says “there has been 
a gradual descent since his death.” 

On the whole, the Russians are fairly 
treated by Mr. Glover and Debussy is 
an intelligent stopping place, but one 
wonders why the third term of the third 
year should be devoted entirely to Grieg 
and the second term of the fourth year 
to Dvorvak? What is to become of 
Palestrina, Scarlatti, Gluck, Rameau, 
Haydn and César Franck? 


A British Work on Opera 


It is a trifle late to become eloquent 
about the fine book of the opera written 
some years ago by R. A. Streatfeild, who 
died in 1919. He revised the third edition 
of his book in 1907. Since the latest 
operatic landmark at that date was 
Strauss’ “Salome,” Edward J. Dent has 
added in the fifth edition of Mr. Streat- 


feild’s “The Opera” (New York: £. P. 


Dutton & Co.) several chapters to in- 
clude more modern music dramas, there- 
by bringing the book into line with 
recent historical research. 


In this edition Stravinsky, Pizzetti, 
Schreker, Smyth, Gatty, Boughton, 
Holst Vaughan Williams and other 


moderns are treated in a fair and dip- 
lomatic fashion. While the bulk of the 
book still belongs to the shadow of Mr. 
Streatfeild, the final chapters have been 
completely recast, three being extended 
to five. The chief additions are in the 
sections of Russian and English opera. 
In the latter, however, we feel that the 
editor has been carried away too 
strongly by his environment. 

Living in England, the importance of 
many operas perhaps not as significant 
as American operas, which are left un- 
touched, are magnified for Mr. Dent and 





“Holy Duck” Has Premiere 
at Berlin Municipal Opera 


CO 
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during the ensuing sentimental passages 
a conjurer makes off with the bird. The 
coolie, unable to produce the duck, is 
condemned to death, with the last favor 
of an opium pipe before he is beheaded. 

Act II takes place in the temple where 
all gather to smoke their pipes, and 
gradually fall asleep and dream. The 
gods surrounding them then come to life 
and, amused by the spectacle of human- 
ity, take the brains of the mandarin and 
the coolie and exchange them. The for- 
mer is thus moved to generosity and 
decides to revoke the death sentence if 
he receives a sign from the gods. The 
last act is mostly talk. The mandarin 
stands in front of the temple and be- 
seeches the gods for an omen. The gods 
remain silent. Then the mandarin 
shakes the statue and from the belly of 
the god the duck flies into his arms. A 
miracle! An explanation is, however, 
vouchsated the audience. The conjurer 
had hidden it there during the second 
act. 

The music as a whole is too heavy, too 
darkly orchestrated, too neo-Wagnerian 
for the book. Gal has little talent for 
Oriental coloring and little feeling for 
the comedy possibilities of music. He is 
at his best in romantic melodic passages 
and has a genuine feeling for vocal ef- 
fects. The singers did not add much to 
the performance. Mme. Schreker is not 
yet sufficiently experienced or routined 
to attempt such a réle with success. The 
tenor Visser has a metallic voice. The 
mandarin, however, was well taken by 
Wilhelm Guttmann. Fritz Zweig con- 
ducted. 

Another opera which has 
tracting considerable attention is Le- 
cocq’s “Mamsell Angot” which, with 
Claire Dux in the title réle, has been 
running for some time at the Metropol 
Theater. Others in the cast are Walter 
Kirchhoff, Max Hansen and Siegfried 
Hansen. The premiére danseuse is 
Thamar Karsavina. The gay delightful 
French opera has been modernized by 
the addition of topical songs which, in 
the opinion of the purists, have not im- 
proved the original flavor of the work. 

Various prominent artists have ap- 
peared during the past fortnight in Ber- 
lin concert halls. On Sept. 21 Feodor 
Chaliapin, unable to accommodate his 





been at- 


audience in a smaller auditorium, gave 
a recital in the Staatsoper. The program 
was a familiar one for the bass, ranging 
from the Russians—Glinka, Tchaikov- 
sky and Borodin—to such favorites as 
Schumann’s “Zwei Grenadiere” and 
Schubert’s “Doppelganger.” 

Another artist who attracted a large 
public in a last recital before going to 
America on concert tour was the con- 
tralto, Sigrid Onegin, who presented 
Italian arias and German lieder with 
equal success. More modern composers 
were represented among the offerings of 
Eva Gauthier, whose voice, backed by 
musicianship and intelligence, gave much 
pleasure to her hearers. 

Two other singers who won the ap- 
proval of the public and the praise of the 
critics in concert here were Louis 
Graveure and Roland Hayes. 


Malipiero and Dohnanyi Premieéres 
for Diisseldorf 


DUSSELDORF, Oct. 1.—Premiéres of 
“L’Orfeide,” a three act opera of Mali- 
piero, and “Ivas Turm,” a work of 


Dohnanyi on the text of Hanns Heinz 
Ewers, are promised for this winter. 
Other novelties scheduled are Respighi’s 


“Belfagor,” Schreker’s “Gezeichneten,” 
Ettinger’s “Judith,” and  Thuille’s 
““Lobetanz.” 


100th Anniversary of Weber’s Death 
to Be Remembered 


BERLIN, Oct. 1.—In commemoration of 
the hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Karl Maria von Weber, Eutin, the 


town where the composer was born, will 
hold a Weber Festival in 1926, to which 
musicians from all countries will be in- 


vited. At the Dresden Staatsoper a com- 
plete cycle of Weber’s operas is an- 
nounced. 


Italy Plans Verdi Celebration 


MILAN, Oct. 1.—Italy is preparing to 
celebrate in 1926 the anniversary of 
Verdi, who died in 1901. The composer’s 
birthplace, Busseto, has named a com- 
mittee to take charge of the program of 
music festivals in this connection. At 
the Verdi Theater, twelve special per- 
formances will be given of “Falstaff,” 
“Un Ballo in Maschera,” and “Trova- 
tore.” 


their relation to the landmarks of the 
past are therefore exaggerated. In like 
manner, J. A. Fuller-Maitland adds a 
few words to his earlier introduction, in 
which he says that since 1907 old stand- 
ards of beauty have been overthrown, 
the public attitude toward opera is 
healthier than it was and London no 
longer has a monopoly on first-rate pro- 
ductions. But he mentions nothing far 
from London! 

The only further criticism is in the 
matter of plots. It is not undesirable to 
glance through a concise account before 
going into an elaborate analysis of each 
opera, but in the case of long, elaborate 
plots, and for those who are well ac- 
quainted with the story, it is difficult to 
lay one’s finger upon the high lights of 


Mr. Streatfeild’s exposition without 
wading through long narrative on the 
way. If all, or at least such lengthy 
stories as the “Ring,” could be isolated 
in an appendix it would be to the advan- 
tage of the familiar reader and would 
not detract from the knowledge to be 
gained by the new one. 

While “The Opera” is a broad title, it 
is not a misnomer, for the book is in 
truth an encyclopedia of the opera, con- 
taining every angle from which the 
situation can be viewed, including its 
problems, conception, history, develop- 
ment, composers, schools, stories and 
analysis. As a text book it is indispen- 
able and as a piece of literature it stands 
beside the works of James Gibbons 
Huneker. H. M. MILLER. 





Municipal Orchestras are Advocated 
as Necessary Force by Sir Dan Godfrey 
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ONDON, Oct. 3.—Municipal orches- 
tras were advocated by Sir Dan 
Godfrey in the inaugural address, en- 
titled ‘““Music as a Career,” which he 
gave at Trinity College of Music. 

Only those whom nature had endowed 
with peculiar gitts, he said, might reach 
the highest realms and truly adorn such 
a career. No other art demanded such 
perfect coordination of mind and muscle, 
flexibility and speed of thought and ac- 
tion, resourcefulness, enthusiasm and 
temperament. Sir Dan did not recom- 
mend music as a career, owing to the 
precarious and overcrowded state of the 
musical profession in this country. 

In the New World there were probably 
more opportunities for efficient musi- 
cians than here, more especially in the 
United States, where the remuneration 
was on a much higher scale than in Eng- 
land. But for every one who succeeded 
in America there were many who failed. 

He could not lay too much emphasis 
upon personality as a factor of a musical 
career. While it was advisable—nay, 
almost essential—to possess all-round 
musical knowledge, it was just as neces- 
sary to become a specialist, for it was 





LEE ROBERTS 


Distinguished American Composer-Pianist 


Through the full cencury of its triumphant career the Chickering 
_ has been chosen by the most famous musicians as the ideal 
instrument for the expression of their genius. 


CHICKERING EXCLUSIVELY : — 


the specialist alone who today reached 
the highest goal. He warned singers 
and instrumentalists against being in too 
great a hurry to earn a living. Vanity 
made them prematurely anxious for the 
glories of the concert platform, with the 
consequence that only disappointments 
ensued. 

In composing, the student must choose 
a “text” and speak musically in a def- 
inite idiom. There was a demand for 
good light music of a healthy kind, and 
the financial results were considerable, 
but it was a fact that fortunes were 
rarely made except through the produc- 
tion of ephemeral songs, dances, and 
other pieces which appealed to those 
whose musical education was of the most 
perfunctory kind. 

The day would come, Sir Dan hoped, 
when every city would possess its mu- 
nicipal orchestra looked uyon as an es- 
sential in a general scheme of education. 
For a conductor the best type of man 
would be a violinist or ’cellist who was 
also a fairly capable pianist with more 
than a passing acquaintance, with the 
possibilities and difficulties of the vari- 
ous wind instruments. 
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First Italian Opera Made Furore in N. Y. 
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surprising us by the melody and tones 
of her voice and by the propriety and 
grace of her acting. 


“We are sorry that we have no time 
to make any remarks on the musical 
performance and powers of these wel- 
come strangers. The opera lasted from 
eight until half past eleven o’clock, and 
we have never heard such enthusiastic 
remarks, on any similar occasion, as 
were made in the lobby after its close. 

“We consider the question whether the 
American taste will bear Italian opera 
as now settled. We predict that it will 
never hereafter dispense with it.” This 
remark was justified by subsequent 
events. 


Other Operas Given 


The eight operas which followed in 
the wake of “Il Barbiere” were novelties 
to the American public. The first was 
Garcia’s “L’Amante Astuto,” a comic 
opera in two acts, performed on Dec. 17. 
_ The libretto, by the bass, Rosich, de- 
lighted the audience, if we may believe 
the reviewer of the Evening Post, “par- 
ticularly a part which was an imitation 
of the singing of birds.” 

The plot of “The Clever Lover” con- 
cerns an old lawyer who wishes to marry 
his daughter to a wealthy, but disagree- 
able, old man. The plot, which ends 
happily, revolves around the efforts of 
her young lover to gain admittance and 
possession of his sweetheart and her 
father to keep her from him. 

The New Year’s Eve offering at the 
Park Theater was “Tancredi,” Rossini’s 
first serious opera. The cast was as 
follows: Malibran, Tancredi; Angri- 
sani, Orbazzano; Garcia, Jr., Argirio; 
Crivelli, Roggiero; Mme. Barbieri as 
Amenaide, and Mme. Garcia, Jsaura. 


Rossini’s “Otello” Given 


On the evening of Feb. 7, 1826, New 
York audiences witnessed both a drama- 
tic and a lyric production of “Othello” 
with Charles Kean in the title-réle and 
the latter with the elder Garcia as the 
jealous Moor. The cast for the first 
New York production of Rossini’s 
“Otello” was as follows: Garcia, Otello; 
Malibran, Desdemona; Angrisani, El- 
miro; Mme. Barbieri, Roderigo; Garcia, 
Jr., Iago, and Mme. Garcia, Emilia. 

The Evening Post says in part of the 
long-looked for “Otello”: “We are will- 
ing to admit that we have seen Othello 
before, but not such a Desdemona. 
Rarely have such elegance, dignity, 
grace, beauty, passion and pathos been 
united in any female who ever trod the 
stage.” 

There are two stories current concern- 
ing one of “Otello” performances. 
Ernest Legouve relates one in which he 
states that Malibran protested to her 
father upon being given too short a no- 
tice to sing the part of Desdemona and 
quotes her father as saying, “Don’t talk 
nonsense! On Saturday you are to ap- 
pear, and you will excel, or, if not, in 
the final scene, when I am supposed to 
be striking you with a dagger, I will 
really stab you!” 

The version given by Countess Merlin 
in her “Memoirs of Madame Malibran,” 
is that one night while playing Desde- 


mona to her father’s Otello, Malibran 


noticed that the dagger which he held 
in his hand as he was about to kill her, 
was one which her father had purchased 
from a Turk a few days previous. Not 
knowing that the property poignard 
had been smashed and this one merely 
substituted, frightened she exclaimed, 
“Papa, papa, per Dios, no me mates!” 
(“Papa, papa! For God’s sake, do not 
kill me!”’) 


On March 4, the first acts of “Il Bar- 
biere” and “Otello” were given at a 
benefit performance for the permanent 
orchestra of the Park Theater. 

The fourth operatic novelty was “Il 
Turco in Italia,” by Rossini. Garcia’s 
“Semiramide,” or Daughter of the Air, 
which so many musical writers have con- 
founded with Rossini’s, was given on 
April 25, 1826. 

The Evening Post at the time an- 
nounced it as “the first production on 
any stage of ‘Semiramide,’ or ‘La 
Figlia dell’ Aria,’ a work composed ex- 
pressly for the City of New York by 
Garcia, to a libretto by his colleague 
Rosich.” 

Editorial comment made in the New 
York American by one who evidently 
was not in sympathy with the composer’s 
janizarian effects in the drums and 
cymbals, was as follows: 


Garcia’s Opera “Roasted” 


“La Figlia dell’ Aria was played last 
night to a full pit, and moderately well 
filled boxes; and for a first time, was 
well played. But what shall we say of 
this opera composed for New York? 
Truth will, we fear, compel us to declare 
that, though very brilliant in scenery, 
in dresses and in spectacle, it is most 
lamentably deficient in music. 

“After dwelling on the taste, the 
delicacy, the harmony of Rossini, to be 
stunned with the trumpets, kettle-drums 
and cymbals of the Signor Garcia, and 
to find that the voice of the Daughter of 
the Air, which when heard is never 
heard without effect, overpowered by a 
fearful combination of trombones, bass 
viols, baser drums, and duets on horse- 
back, is taxing our indulgence rather too 
ao ae 

“The contrast between the appearance 
of the Signorina when she first issues 
from the cave, clad in leopard skins, 
(for though called a daughter of the 
air, she was in fact a tenant of the 
inner earth) and when she comes forth 
clad in Assyrian splendor a Queen of 
the East, was most striking.” .. . 

The geographical details of the 
libretto also came in for some criticism 
by this writer: “If the words of such 
an opera or its fable, were worth criti- 
cizing, we would be a little curious to 
know how Don Timotco came to be 
known at the Court of Assyria, or 
whether Apollo or Mars or Mercury 
was among the gods of Nineveh, or 
whether Maecenas was among its 
patrons of literature. . or the de- 
lightful Monte Fiascone known in its 
red book of geographies.” 

An interesting aftermath of this criti- 
cism was a letter written to the New 
York Evening Post a few days later, 
and signed “An Amateur.” Whether 
it was inspired by Garcia himself is an 
interesting speculation: 

“Mr. Coleman—I have just returned 
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fresh from the performance of Garcia’s 
Opera of ‘La Figlia dell’ Aria,’ and hope 
you will give me an opportunity of 
vindicating this composition from the 
wholesale illiberal and unjust condemna- 
tion (criticism, I will not call it) which 
lately appeared in the American, pro- 
fessedly editorial. 

“T am now confirmed in my first opin- 
ion, and was gratified to find myself 
supported by the judgment of men of 
musical science and taste and by the 
audience at large, this evening, that this 
opera possesses great merit, and abounds 
in music of the highest order. 


A Boisterous Chorus 


“The military accompaniments of 
drum and cymbal, in my judgment, give 
a brilliant effect to the marches and 
choruses; the latter however might be 
improved if the male singers made less 
noise. They are too boisterous, too much 
in earnest; the power of their lungs 
should be kept under by drilling, espe- 
cially the smallest man among them, 
who roars out with all his heart and 
soul. An omission of dancers might 
also be made with advantage. Although 
they do their best, they do badly, and 
they distract the attention from the 
Signorina in her beautiful address to 
Venus.” 

Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” was pre- 
sented for the first time in the United 
States with the entire company on May 
23, 1826. The rodles were assigned as 
follows: Garcia, Don Giovanni; Angri- 
sani, Don Pedro; Mme. Barbieri, Donna 
Anna; Milon as Don Octavio; Mme. 
Garcia, Elvira; Garcia, Jr., Leporello; 
Angrisani, Masetto, and Malibran, 
Zerlina. 

The last Rossini work to be added to 
the repertoire was “Cenerentola.” It 
had its American premiére on June 27, 
with Malibran as Cenerentola. 

In the New York Mirror and Ladies’ 
Literary Gazette for July 1, the follow- 
ing criticism of the opera was given: 
“On Tuesday evening the opera of ‘Cene- 
rentola,’ founded on the _ story of 
Cinderella, was presented for the first 
time. The house was fashionably at- 
tended, and the piece went off in as good 
style as could be expected for a first 
representation; but we do not believe it 
will ever be a favorite unless Signor 
Milon abandons the part of Prince 
Ramiro, and the elder Garcia supplies 
his place.” 

Garcia brought forward as the last 
novelty of the season “Giulietta e 
Romeo” by Zingarelli on July 26, with 
Garcia as Everardo Capedi; Mme. Bar- 
bieri, Giulietta; Malibran, Romeo Mon- 
tecchi; Angrisani, Gilberto, and Mme. 
Garcia, Matilda. 

By now the rage for opera was so well 
under way that it had migrated from 
the city to the watering places. We find 
opera parties being made up at Long 
Beach, and remaining in New York until 
the return of the Steam Boat plying 
between the two places. The boxes at 
the opera had likewise the appearance 
of being principally filled by strangers. 


An Impressive “Farewell” 


“The Barber,” which concluded the 
tour of Garcia’s company in the United 
States, was attended, on Sept. 30, by an 
overflowing audience. The Evening Post 
in the Oct. 2 issue in reviewing the fare- 
well performance says: “The notes of 
Garcia, if they be indeed his last on 
our boards, were like those of the dying 
swan, his sweetest. He was never in 
better voice. The Signorina exerted all 
her powers to gratify the audience; she 
sang two English songs, a lively French 
air, and a Spanish song, accompanied 
by the guitar, in the scene with the 
music master.” 

When the curtain descended for the 
last time, the audience, as if by previous 
agreement, remained in their’ seats. 
After much loud applause Garcia 
stepped before the curtain, bowed and 
retired. Again the opera-lovers broke 
forth with their applause now calling for 
the manager. 

Upon being told that a continuance of 
opera by this company was desired, he 
withdrew to consult with Garcia. A few 
moments later Garcia, in civilian dress, 
appeared and, speaking in French, 
thanked them for their enthusiastic 
support and promised to perform on the 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday of the 
following week. But arrangements 
could not be made with Mr. Simpson, 
for the dates had been assigned to Mr. 
Macready. 


However successful Garcia’s season in 
New York, the tour ended disastrously 
in turbulent Mexico. There, after a 
short season of opera, while he was en 
route to Vera Cruz on his return to 
Europe, he was plundered of his belong- 
ings and 1000 oz. of gold (about $17,000) 
by bandits in that region. Penniless and 
disheartened, he arrived in Paris, where 
he resumed activities as a vocal teacher, 
and resided until his death on June 9, 
1832. 

Brief as it was, the Garcia season in 
New York was the opening paean of 
notable years of opera, which constitute 
a glorious record perhaps unsurpassed 
in any capital. WALDEMAR RIECK. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 
BY PEABODY CONSERVATORY 








Baltimore Resumes Work as Season 
Brings Students and Others to 
Participate in Varied Fields 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 10.—Harold Ran- 
dolph, director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, announces the winners of four 
scholarships as follows: Bess Perry, Min- 
neapolis, vocal; Abram Robofsky, Balti- 
more, and Frances Mitchell, Jacksonville, 
Fla., violin; Edmund Cooke, Baltimore, 
harmony. The scholarships carry three 
years of instruction. 

Harold D. Phillips, former dean of the 
Maryland Chapter of American Guild of 
Organists, who was long associated as a 
member of the faculty of the Peabody 
Conservatory and who served as critic 


on the Baltimore News, was the guest 
of the local chapter recently. He de- 
livered an address before members of 
the Chesapeake Chapter, and presented 
an interesting program of organ music, 
Oct. 5, at Seventh Baptist Church. For 
some time Mr. Phillips has been organist 
and choirmaster of Old Trinity Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, 
and music critic of the Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times. He will begin a series 
of special recitals at Pinehurst, N. C., 
this month. 

The European Conservatory, Henri 
Weinreich, director, enters its twenty- 
sixth season with a large enrollment. 
Alice Linck Seipell, contralto, has been 
engaged as vocal teacher. Ethel Ash- 
man is announced as the new piano 
teacher. Joseph Imbrogulio, William 
Cheneoweth and Abram Robofsky are 
the violin teachers. Margaret Ingle 
teaches organ and counterpoint. 

Helene Broemer, ’cellist; Evelyn Upp, 
violinist; Florence White, soprano, and 
William Stinespring, baritone, gave a 
concert under the auspices of the 
Women’s Overseas League, for the bene- 
fit of soldiers, at Perryville recently. 





Japanese Tenor and Music Club Are 
Applauded in San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 10.—Yosie Fuji- 
wara, Japanese tenor, appeared in re- 
cital recently at the Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium and won hearty praise. He sang 
operatic arias and concert songs. . He 
is a musician of artistic merit. Ger- 
trude Shenson was his accompanist. The 
San Francisco Music Club, presenting 


its first program of the year, gave an 
interesting recital in the gold ballroom 
of the Fairmont Hotel. Modesta Mor- 
tensen, violinist, and Walter Frank 
Wenzel gave a splendid interpretatio! 
of a Beethoven sonata. Elise Golcher, 
soprano; Catherine Trumbo McGurri! 
harpist, and Mrs. Ashley R. Faull anc 
Mrs. Byron McDonald in vocal duets 
contributed to the program. Mrs. Cec!! 
Hollis Stone and Elise Young Maur) 
were the admirable accompanists. 
MARJORY M. FISHER. 








Large Registration at Syracuse 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 10.—There 
an unusually large registration in 

the music classes at the College of Fin 
Arts this year. Dean Harold L. But 
has arranged a series of evening ¢ 
certs by faculty and visiting artists. 
K. D. V. PECK 





Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, will si"£ 
in Bach’s St. Matthew Passion with ‘" 
Detroit Symphony in Orchestra Hal! 
March 30. Last season Miss Vree! 
sang “Messiah” under Mr. Gab! 
witsch’s baton. 
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Finale of Maine Festival 
Brings Series in Portland 
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So happily was she received 
James 


mann.” 
that she had to repeat the air. 
Wolfe, Metropolitan Opera baritone, 
sang the “Volga Boat Song.” He was 
called upon for two encores, for which 
he played his own accompaniment. 

The Festival Orchestra piayed Pon- 
chielli’s “Dance of the Hours” and the 
“American tantasia’ by Victor Herbert. 
This led into the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” by chorus and audience and ended 
the first matinée. 

The first evening’s program brought 
Governor Brewster and his party to 
hear Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, 
and Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, both 
of the Metropolitan. They were much 
applauded. 

Tuesday brought an orchestral mat- 
inée, at which Caterina Gobbi, young 
Italian soprano, was the soloist. The 
Festival Orchestra, composed of forty 
men from the New York Philharmonic 
and the Metroplitan Opera Orchestra, 
played Dvorak’s “New Yorld” Sym- 
phony and excerpts from Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde.”” Miss Gobbi sang 
“Pace, Pace, Mio Dio” from Verdi’s 
“Forza del Destino.” Walter Mills sang 
a French love song, Farley’s “Through 
a Mist of Tears,” and Chapman’s “Down 
in Maine” in which the composer shared 
honors. For an encore he sang a group 
of Negro spirituals. 

A performance of “Martha” ended the 
Lewiston Festival. Miss Ruth sang the 
title réle. Felice De Gregorio, substi- 
tuting for Pompilio Malatesta, sang the 
role of Lord Tristan admirably. Ralph 
Errolle, Metroplitan tenor, was a splen- 
did Lionel. Kathleen Howard made a 
good Nancy, James Wolfe a pleasing 
Plunkett. Walter Mills was the Sheriff. 
Local singers sang the chorus parts. 

It was found that this year’s Festival 
had broken almost even. But there was 
last year’s deficit, which had to be made 
up by this year’s receipts. Music lovers 
hope that the enthusiasm shown for this 
year’s Festival may stir some local 
Maecenas to provide for the future. 

Following the successful Festivals 
given in Bangor and Lewiston, the 
twenty-ninth annual Western Maine 
Festival was opened here on _ Oct. 
7 in Exposition Hall. Mr. Tibbett and 
Miss Gobbi were the soloists at the first 
performance. Mr. Tibbett was espe- 
cially heralded for Ford’s Soliloquy from 
“Falstaff.” He sang many times, among 
his numbers being “Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes,” “On the Road to 
Mandalay,” “Believe Me, If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms,” La Forge’s 
“Before the Crucifix,’ “Down Among 
the Dead Men” and the Prologue from 
“Pagliacci.” 

Miss Gobbi sang Massenet’s .“Elégie,” 
Weber’s “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” 
Puccini’s “O Mio Babbino Caro” and 
“Chantons La Gigue.” The Festival 
chorus of 600 voices sang the usual 
“Hallelujah” Chorus and a group of 
songs. The closing number was the 
Quintet, Prayer and Finale from “Lo- 
hengrin” with Miss Gobbi, Mr. Wolfe. 
Mr. Mills and Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hill 
as soloists. 

The first matinée was an orchestral 
program featuring Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony, with Gladys Russell 
Cook and Walter Mills as_ soloists. 


“Martha” was given the second night 
with the principals who sang in the 
Lewiston performance. The audience 
applauded the Metropolitan singers, 
spoke enthusiastically of the work of the 
chorus made up of Portland talent. 

The second matinée was marked by 
the singing of the junior chorus, ade- 
quately trained by Raymond A. Craw- 
ford, supervisor of music in the public 
schools. Miss Ruth and Mr. Wolfe were 
soloists. 

Mme. Matzenauer was the star on the 
third and last night. Walter Mills 
shared honors with her. The large 
audience demanded encore after encore 
and the artists responded. 

All in all, this season’s Festivals have 
proved outstanding successes, both musi- 
cally and in point of patronage. Mr. 
Chapman is to be commended for his 
sterling conductorship. 





Koussevitzky Leads Novelty 


by Ibert in First Concerts 
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Ibert’s music is_ strikingly rich in 
melodic content, in harmonic piquancy, 
and in rhythmic variety. Tonal masses 
possess a shimmering iridescence. There 
is incessant propulsive zest in the fan- 
tastic rhythms. “Escales” reveals a 
composer not only with a fanciful imagi- 
nation but with a brilliant command of 
the orchestral tone palette. The audi- 
ence was very enthusiastic over the 
music. 

For closing work, Mr. Koussevitzky 
gave a musicianly performance of 
Brahms’ Symphony No. 1 in C Minor. 

The program opened with Beethoven’s 
Overture to “Leonore,” No. 2, which the 
conductor highly dramatized in his own 
intense manner. Debussy’s “Afternoon 
of a Faun” was given a poetic reading, 
one rich in sensuous languor and 
emotional subtlety. HENRY LEVINE. 





Sisters Give Recital in Jacksonville 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 10.—The 
first program given this season by local 
musicians was that of Ercelle Mitchell, 
pianist, assisted by her sister Frances, 
violinist. The Woman’s Club was filled 
with an interested audience. 

MARGARET A. HAAS. 











EMILY STOKES HAGAR 


December—JackKson, Miss., The Messiah 
jackson, Miss., Recital 
Vicksburg, Miss., The Messiah 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York City 





Mecca Temple Dedicated 
With First Musical Event 
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band. All the old favorites found their 
way on to the program and were gen- 
erously encored. There were saxophone 
novelties and xylophone solos, there were 
fantasies and medleys and the Love 
Scene from Richard Strauss’ ‘Feuer- 
snoth.” And there were marches, loud 
and thrilling with memories. 

J. Fletcher Shera, president of the 
Musicians’ Club, introduced the speakers. 
Vincent Lopez, in behalf of the Modern 
Musicians and Composers, presented a 
baton to Mr. Sousa, R. H. Burnside, 
representing the Lambs’ Club, gave him 
a tall silver vase “which can never last 
as long as the Lambs’ affection.” FE. C. 
Mills, in behalf of the American Society 
of Authors, Composers and Publishers, 
presented a watch. 

E. A. 


EVENTS IN LANCASTER 








Inaugural Organ Recital, Benefit and 
Club Programs Are Applauded 


LANCASTER, PA., Oct. 10.—In connec- 
tion with the centennial celebration of 
the Reformed Theological Seminary, an 
inaugural recital was given on the new 
organ, recently placed in Santee Prayer 
Hall. The following program was pre- 
sented by the newly appointed organist 
and sacred music instructor, Harry A. 


Sykes; “Pomp and _ Circumstance,” 
Elgar; “Meditation,” Bubeck; Andante 
Cantabile, Tchaikovsky; Canzonetta, 


Sykes, and “Festival’’ March, Kinder. 
At the opening event, president’s day, 
of the Iris Club, the following Harris- 
burg artists provided a recital: Alma 
Sprecher and De Sano Buck, harpists; 
Thanizine Cox, soprano; Helen Bahn, 
pianist; Mrs. Charles Murray and Ross 
Corbin, violinists, with Mrs. Martin 
Cumbler at the piano. 


Allie E. Barcus Teaches Dunning System 
In Fort Worth, Tex. 


Fort WortH, TEx., Oct. 10.—A_ suc- 
cessful normal class in the Dunning 
System of Improved Music Study has 
been conducted here this summer by 


SOPRANO 
REENGAGED 






















Allie E. Barcus. This season Miss Bar- 
cus will be in charge of normal] teach- 
ing in the Fort Worth Conservatory. 
She also teaches a large class of children 
in this city. This class is federated with 
state and national musical clubs. Dun- 
ning teachers’ certificates have been 
awarded recently by Miss Barcus to 
Juanita Sayles, Eastland; Ruth Hick- 
man, Graham; Grace Farmer, Denton; 
Stella Dorsett, Cleburne; Gertrude 
Rasco, Memphis, and Annie May Hop- 
kins, Frances Frith, May Johnston, Mar- 
garet Collier and Kathryn O’Down of 
Fort Worth. 





Philadelphia Orchestra 
Opens Twenty-sixth Year 
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elfin pianissimo effects was appropri- 
ately employed. 

In the Wedding March, Mr. Stokowski 
illustrated what can be done to a hack- 
neyed and familiar composition by a 
great orchestra. The “Tristan” numbers 
were superbly given, although Mr. Stok- 
owski’s slow tempo at the close of the 
“Liebestod” is perhaps open to question. 

The occupants of most of the first 
desks on the orchestra are the same as 
those of last season. There are a num- 
ber of changes in secondary positions 
in the strings and there is a new first 
‘cellist, in the person of Hanns Pick, an 
artist with a good tone and an authori- 
tative technic. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 





Rubinstein Club in Washington An- 
nounces Artists 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 10.—The Rubin- 
stein Club has announced that Daisy 
Jean will be the guest artist at its first 
concert on Dec. 8. Fraser Gange, bari- 
tone, will appear with the chorus on 
March 9 and Devora Nadworney will 
sing at the final concert in May. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 





Katherine Palmer to Sing in Chicago 


Katherine Palmer, soprano of New 
York and Philadelphia, will make her 
Chicago début on Oct. 11. Besides being 
a pupil of Meta Schumann, Miss Palmer 
studied under Mrs. Theodore J. Toedt of 
New York. 
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Richness and quality of the upper range were strikingly re- 
vealed.—Adelaide Register. . 
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Fairly captured the house.—Melbourne Daily Telegraph. 
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STUPENDOUS SUCCESS——CRITICS 


ALTHOUSE AND MIDDLETON CONCERT—A 
night of pure delight when two singers so well 
equipped and so well contrasted as Paul Althouse 
and Arthur Middleton combine to give a concert, the 
the result must be a delightful experience..... 

These singers, who became such favorites when 
they were here three years ago, were given a hearty 
welcome on their first appearance last Saturday 
evening, and at once proceeded to demonstrate that 
they are, if anything, better artists than they were 
then, while their vocal powers are as fine as ever. 
A decided advancement artistically is notable in the 
singing of Paul Althouse. He invests his numbers 
with greater light and shade where before there was 
little restraint, and he has acquired the art of a 
beautiful mezzo voice which seemed to be wanting 
before. 

Arthur Middleton’s artistry is of the most subtle 
and polished description. He has everything—a 
splendid voice of noble proportions, which is abso- 
lutely under control; enunciation which is perfect 
in its distinctness; brain which teaches him the 
appreciation of the emotional value of an item, and 
a sense of humor which enables him to give unusual 
distinction to many numbers where a touch of the 
sardonic or comedy is most telling; and his phrasing 
is practically flawless. 

TABLE TALK, MELBOURNE, July 23, 1925. 


Another vocal treat was enjoyed by a large 
audience in the Town Hall last night, when the 
second concert of the Althouse-Middleton season 
was given. The talented’ Americans added to the 
high opinions of their musical ability which have 
long been held in Adelaide, and again showed them- 
selves to be experts in the correct interpretation of 
operatic solos, ballads, and duets. At times the 
members of the audience were aroused to a state of 
enthusiasm, and every item was received with 
demonstrations of sincere approval. 

THE ADVERTISER, Adelaide, Aug. 12, 1925. 


Another large and enthusiastic audience greeted 
Messrs. Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton at 
the Town Hall last night. The third programme, 
like its predecessors, was full of good things, thanks 
to the wide experience of these distinguished ex- 
ponents of the art of song. 

Mr. Middleton’s singing of two great Handel arias 
proved noteworthy contributions of the evening. 

In Rossini’s “La Danza,’ a rushing Neapolitan 
Tarantelle, Mr. Paul Althouse fairly captured the 
house. It was sung with all the torrential exuber- 
ance the music calls for and led to a double encore. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, Melbourne. 
June 26, 1925. 


After the acclaim with which they were met by 
a big audience in the Auditorium on Saturday night. 
Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton were able to 
bank on it that the impression they left in Melbourne 


thusiastic cheering, and double encores were the 
order of the night. 

both artists know their public, and are ready to 
mix with good things the type of songs which so 
successfully captivate the popular taste. Every 
song is sung with the same interest, and on Satur- 
day was received with the same enthusiasm. 

THE HERALD, July 20, 1925. 


The reappearance of the accomplished American 
vocalists, Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton, drew 
a full house to the Auditorium on Saturday night. 
Pleasant memories of their visit to Melbourne in 
1922 were stirred, and the finely even quality of their 
performance in every item in a programme of 
widely-varied interest proved that many welcome 
additions to those memories will be made during the 
present season. Each of these artists has a voice 
of fine, serviceable quality, over which a firm control 
of many shades of tone is effectively exercised. 

MELBOURNE AGE, July 20, 1925. 


Messrs. Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton had 
the warmest greeting when, after very nearly three 
years’ absence, they reappeared in Melbourne at the 
Auditorium on Saturday night. There is much that 
the serious student may learn from the singing of 
these two gifted Americans. Their phrasing is 
rarely less than perfect, their diction is almost in- 
variably impeccable, and they impress the listener 
by the great pains they take with everything they 
sing. They throw themselves into the spirit of a 
song as if, for them, it is, in the first place, for 
singing, and the rest must follow therefrom; and 
both, of course, have such qualities of voice that 
whatever they sing is at least certain to make its 
appeal as an instance of Nature’s bountiful endow- 
ment. There is an evident striving after the grand 
style of vocal delivery, and not so much is wanting 
to bring it off satisfactorily. 

MELBOURNE ARGUS, July 26, 1925. 


Audience charmed. 

Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton opened their 
season in the Town Hall last night, and enjoyed the 
heartiest of welcomes. It was significant that al- 
though musically Sydney has had a strenuous time 
this year, the visiting singers attracted a large au- 
dience, a fact that may be attributed to the excellent 
impression made by them during their previous 
season. 

Mr. Middleton’s singing of the famous cavatina, 
“Largo al Factotum,” will not soon be forgotten. 

Mr. Althouse’s voice is just as sweet as ever. He 
took his audience with him in the flight across the 
valley and the mountains under the light of the 
moon. 

SUNDAY NEWS, June 21, 1925. 


Two encores after each group was the rule last 
night at the third concert given by Paul Althouse 
and Arthur Middleton in the Town Hall. This 
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A truly noble voice—reflects every mood of song. 


—Adelaide News. 


Artistry of the most subtle and polished description. 


—Melbourne Table Talk. 
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ramme was Mendelssohn’s “Sorrows of Death.” 

this the full quality of his voice was shown. 
Among the duets were a 

number from 


TWO REAL SINGERS 
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the tenor’s finest contribution to last night’s pro- 


In 


beautifully rendered 

“Martha” and “O Sole Piu Ratto”’ 

om “Lucia,” the latter given with charming effect. 
EVENING NEWS, June 26, 1925. 


Neither Mr. Althouse nor Mr. Mildleton has lost 
’ of the delicate charm and majesty of his voice 
e the previous visit to Australia, and, judged by 


the generous appiause that greeted them at the close 
of the concert their season should be a wonderful 
success. Sydney has recently heard Galli-Curci, 
Kreisler, Eisa Stralia, all great artists, but it is 
doubtful if anything could be more pleasing to the 
ear than the robust resonant, clear ringing voices 
of these two masters of song. 
THE SUNDAY TIMES, June 21, 1925. 


Another large and enthusiastic audience greeted 
Messrs. Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton at the 
Town Hall last night. The third programme, like 
its predecessors, was full of good things, thanks to 
the wide experience of these distinguished exponents 
of the art of song. 

Mr. Middleton’s singing of two great Handel arias 
proved noteworthy contributions of the evening. 

In Rossini’s “La Danza,” a rushing Neapolitan 
Tarantelle, Mr. Paul Althouse fairly captured the 
house. It was sung with all the torrential exuber- 
ance the music calls for, and led to a double encore. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, June 26, 1925. 


Althouse opened with a beautiful performance of 
an Aria from Radamisto and the Largo from Xerxes. 
In these the fine dramatic instinct and graphic vocal- 
isation of the tenor were excellently served, and they 
were followed by a passionate evocation of the great 
air Celeste Aida, in which Rhadames expresses his 
hopes and ambitions. The Great Awakening, a song 
by the American composer, Walter Kramer, was a 
good number. It is an amazingly intense study on 
the Old Hundred Lymn tune. 

Middleton also was in fine voice. One of his most 
impressive songs was The Bellman, in which the bass 
conveyed an impression of loneliness and eeriness in 
the call of the bellman, “Past 4 o’clock, no moon, 
and a stormy night.” Another strong and effective 
number was Danny Deever, with its rough tenseness. 

THE AGE, July 24, 1925. 


The Star-Spangled Banner ruled the sound-waves 
last night when Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton 
joined voices at their concert in a fervent declaration 
of their national faith. The tenor was in the finest 
fettle that he has shown since coming here, and his 
singing of the aria, Celeste Aida, secured a great 
ovation for its power and quality. By way of encore. 
he put in a jolly version of Rossini’s “La Danza,” 
which was one of Galli-Curci’s popular numbers. 

The invocation from Handel’s long-forgotten opera 
of Radamisto and the Largo Ombra Mai Fu, Paul 
Althouse also delivered in artistic style. Arthur 
Middleton satisfied his admirers by introducing them 
again to his highly descriptive balladry in Dam- 
rosch’s Danny Deever. His clever way of conjuring 
up vocal pictures also had exemplification in The 
Bellman, a good sheer mood to mood contrasts it 
would be hard to beat his anguish in Duparc’s Le 
Manoir de Rosamonde, irony in Le Flibustier. and 
sotto voce tenderness in Purcell’s setting of There 
is a Lady Sweet and Kind. 

THE SUN NEWS-PICTORIAL, July 24, 1925. 


Although it is three years since Messrs. Paul 
Althouse and Arthur Middleton first visited Adelaide, 
they are unchanged, and well deserved the enthusias- 
tic welcome that was accorded them on Saturday 
night at the Adelaide Town Hall. It was a night of 
encores, and the most cordial relations existed be- 
tween the performers and an audience that crowded 
every portion of the building. 

Mr. Middleton’s voice is of the basso-cantarte 
order, but he possesses a wonderful range; and the 
scope and variety of his songs was equally remark- 
able. 

Equal praise is due to the tenor, Mr. Paul Alt- 
house. He shared to the full in the enthusiasm of 
the assemblage. and also paid heavily in encores. 

THE REGISTER, Adelaide, Aug. 10, 1925. 
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Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton were en- 
thusiastically received by a large audience at the 
Adelaide Town Hall on Saturday evening, when they 
gave the first concert of their season. 

Mr. Middleton has a truly noble voice; it reflects 
every mood of song. 

Mr. Althouse opened the second half of the pro- 
gramme with the aria “O Paradiso” from the opera 
“Africana” (Meyerbeer), which he treated with 
artistic finish. The wonderful climax to this number 
created unrestrained enthusiasms, and two encores 
were given. 

THE NEWS, Aug. 10, 1925. 


SINCERE CREED 
It’s in Middleton’s Songs 
(By Thorold Waters) 

The real vocal sincerity which is still the creed of 
Arthur Middleton found its outlet in several very 
finely rendered numbers last night at the second of 
his concerts in collaboration with Paul Althouse. 

Another audience filling the Auditorium thrilled 
to the imaginative fervency with which he created 
the full eeriness of Schubert’s Erl-King. This great- 
est of all songs went right home to everyone. 

The most telling number from Paul Althouse was 
Gounod’s Lend Me Your Aid, given with robust and 
ringing declamation. For this and his other contri- 
butions he was subjected also to ovations. His 
French songs were the best in the remaining group. 

SUN NEWS-PICTORIAL, July 22, 1925. 


Both artists were in remarkably good form at the 
concert given last night in the Auditorium by Messrs. 
Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton. Althouse led 
off with two noble arias by Handel, which he sang 
with an admirable blend of dignity and vigor. 

THE ARGUS, July 24, 1925. 


There is something indescribably engaging in the 
methods and customs employed by those versatile 
artists, Mr. Paul Althouse and Mr. Arthur Middle- 
ton, who gave last night in the Auditorium the 
second concert of their present season. For one 
thing there is the genial impartiality with which they 
devote the whole of their talents, without wasting 
time over what might seem to be invidious distinc- 
tions, to songs of indisputable worth and to ditties of 
comparatively small value. At one extreme, in the 
cast of last night’s concert, was Mr. Middleton’s 
fervent and thoroughly impressive rendering of a 
really fine song, (“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves”), 
from Handel’s “Scinio.” And in the same category 
must be included Mr. Althouse’s vigorous and well- 
rounded treatment of Gounod’s “Lend Me Your Aid.” 

THE ARGUS, July 22, 1925. 


For the third concert of the Althouse-Middleton 
season another high-class and enjoyable programme 
of vocal music was submitted in the Town Hall last 
evening. Again there was a large attendance, and 
the utmost enthusiasm was aroused by the magnifi- 
cent singing of the world-famed tenor and baritone. 
Among the attractions which contribute to their suc- 
cess, whether in solos or duets, is the power they 
possess of creating an artistic atmosphere, suitable 
to the themes thev treat with such skill. In this thev 
are past masters. and consequently their hearers 
never exhivited the faintest suspicion of tiring in 
listening to them. On the contrary, there is usually 
an insatiable demand for more, and although the 
ineers have such a severe physical strain placed 
upon them, they are each the personification of com- 
plaisance. An exception is made in the case of duets. 
to which encores are not customary. but double, and 


“ occasionally treble, encores, are cheerfully given 


after the solos. 
THE ADVERTISER, Adelaide, Aug. 14. 
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CONDUCTORS—BY THE SCORE! 


EARLY a score of orchestral conductors, if 

the four who are to guide the destinies of 
opera performances at the Metropolitan are in- 
cluded, will vie for the favor of New York audi- 
ences in the season now gathering momentum. If 
the eager visitor from another city, engrossed as 
most such visitors are by personalities, should be- 
hold each of these in action but once, this would 
involve attending the Metropolitan four times and 
purchasing tickets to sixteen concerts! 

Now, sixteen concerts by symphonic organiza- 
tions is a rather large order for one who is being 
catapulted from one attraction to another in Man- 
hattan, and even the seasoned New Yorker who 
avoids all false moves through knowing how to 
make his every musical adventure count, is likely 
to have to deny himself the pleasure of beholding 
one or more of the twenty play upon an ensemble. 

About eight months of orchestral concerts lie 
ahead, and while on the face of it, two symphonies 
a month would not seem a heavy scehdule, the man- 
ner in which various “guests” will pursue one an- 
other in and out of the city during the peak of the 
music year foretells a situation of rather baffling 
complexity. 

Early in the field will be Willem Mengelberg, 
Leopold Stokowski, Ernest von Dohnanyi, and Wal- 
ter Damrosch, all of whom have concerts this 
month, with Sergei Koussevitzky making his New 
York re-entry in November. After the turn of the 
year will come Arturo Toscanini, Otto Klemperer, 
Eugene Goosens Wilhelm Furtwingler and Alfredo 
Casella, with some programs also by Henry Hadley 
and with Fritz Reiner and Nikolai Sokoloff com- 
ing from Cincinnati and Cleveland to illustrate 
Ohio’s progress. To these must be added the public 
rehearsals of American works to be presided over 


by Howard Barlow, and the non-operatic activities 
of Artur Bodanzky, as well as those that will 
occupy the latter at the Metropolitan, along with 
Tullio Serafin, Gennaro Papi and Louis Hassels- 
mans. 

Leopold Stokowski several seasons ago set the 
precedent for participation by orchestral celebrities 
in the programs of,the various modernist groups. 
Last year one of these borrowed Mr. Serafin from 
the opera. : 

No less than five of the virtuosi of the baton are 
to assist in the programs of the ultraists in the 
present season, one of these groups having cor- 
ralled Mr. Mengelberg and Mr. Koussevitzky, and 
the other, by way of going its rival one better (at 
least in numbers) announcing Mr. Reiner, Mr. 
Goosens and Mr. Stokowski. 

Needless to remark, nothing in this array of fact 
indicates any diminuendo for the couductor fetish. 
Apparently, the more competition the better for 
each competitor. Not Sousa, himself, ever con- 
trived a fanfarronade that could rival the sound- 
ing brass and crashing cymbals of the réclame in 
which all who hold a time-stick seem now mutually 
to bask and benefit. 


OPERA ON WHEELS 


ITH the conclusion of its annual New York 

engagement this week, Fortune Gallo’s San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company turns again to the 
activities that give this organization its really im- 
portant place in the music of America—its long 
road tours, embracing virtually all the cities of the 
country where opera is at all possible. 

It was an official of the Metropolitan who re- 
marked one evening at the Century Theater last 
week, “There must be a Gallo!”” The management 
of the wealthiest operatic institution in the world 
is astute enough to see that this traveling com- 
pany—the only one of many years that has given 
promise of. permanency—is steadily building audi- 
ences for the Metropolitan, in that the rush of out- 
siders to New York to hear opera de luxe has 
become a very considerable factor in the patronage 
of the Broadway institution. 

But far more important than this is the direct 
benefit to the cities visited by this organization. 
Innumerable persons who are never likely to go far 
from their own firesides in search of music now 
have the standard works of opera brought to their 
doors. 

For the most part, they are not epicures hunger- 
ing after novelties or works off the beaten track. 

Their desire—and their need—is to hear those 
long-established works, from which they have heard 
individual arias by means of the phonograph, the 
radio or local concerts. These Mr. Gallo supplies 
in a sufficiently varied répertoire. 

It is impossible to estimate the number of per- 
sons, especially those of the younger generation, 
who have heard their first complete operas as- the 
result of the San Carlo tours. Each season in- 
creases the total of those thus initiated, as well as 
renewing and adding to the experience of others 
who were enrolled as auditors during earlier visits. 

It is a good work, and what is perhaps its most 
encouraging aspect is the assurance Mr. Gallo has 
given over a period of nearly a decade that it will 
go on. 








ONSORIALLY speaking, this should prove to be 

an unusual year at the Metropolitan. Instead of 
one “Barber”? we shall have two, the répertoire 
introducing a Bagdadian rival for the worthy 
Figaro of Seville. Perhaps the bobbed hair craze 
has resulted in overwork for Rossini’s factotum 
(One of last year’s Rosina’s was in the mode)— 
hence the coming of the Cornelius personage. With 
both on the jox, only the help of an obliging printer 
is required to turn another of the season’s new- 
comers into “The Barbered Bride.” 


” 
> 





OOKING over some of the year’s novelties one 

finds subject matter drawn from Cervantes, 
Hans Christian Andersen, Sem Benelli, the Old Tes- 
tament and Shaw. We hasten to add, however, that 
the librettist of “La Vida Breve” is not George 
Bernard but Carlos Fernandez. 


2 
ae 


HE new phonograph records, so ’tis said, will 

play twice as long. We presume that if that day 
comes when cntire operas are given on a single 
record, machine*owners who have had Metropolitan 
opera experienc? *vill find a way to remain fashion- 
able by coming’into the music room in the micdle 
of the first act and departing fifteen minutes before 
the final note. 








A Group at Bayreuth 


Among the enthusiastic visitors to Bayreuth this 
summer was Ernest Urchs of Steinway & Sons, who 
recently returned from his European sojourn filled with 
memories of the Wagnerian shrine. He enjoyed per- 
sonal meetings with the Wagner family and was a 
guest at Villa Wahnfried, the home of Siegfried Wag- 
ner, who is conceded to be the foremost stage director 
of his father’s works in the world today. The accom- 
panying photograph, taken in front of the Festspiel- 
haus, shows, from right to left: Mr. Urchs, Siegfried 
Wagner and his wife, Frau Winifred, the late Michael 
Balling, and Dr. Karl Muck, conductors at the Festival. 
Mr. Balling completed the “Ring” cycle while very ill, 
went to the hospital from his conductor’s desk at the 
last performance and died there. The excellent copy- 
right photograph was taken by Kurt Hielscher, who is 
not a professional photographer, but the author of. “Pic- 
turesque Spain” and other similar works. 


Ludikar—The dainty needles of the Infanta of Spain 
are said to have created several of the costumes which 
Pavel Ludikar, operatic baritone, will wear in singing 
the title réle of ‘Don Giovanni” on tour with the Wil- 
liam Wade Hinshaw Company. The Spanish Princess 
is known to have an interest in historical costume 
designing and has on numerous occasions, according to 
report, given priceless creations for sale in the inter- 
ests of charity. 


Furtwangler—A new honor came recently to Wilhelm 
Furtwangler when that conductor was chosen to sit on 
the jury by the German section of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music. Mr. Furtwangler, 
who will come to America about the first of the new 
year to take up his post as co-leader of the New York 
Philharmonic with Willem Mengelberg, is a composer 
in his own right and has much sympathy for modern 
music. Others on the jury are Philipp Jarnach and Dr. 
H. Springer. 


Spalding—When Albert Spalding opens his tour of 
violin recitals in Europe this autumn there will be in his 
party Mrs. Spalding; André Benoist, his accompanist 
during many years, and—last, but not least important 
—his Guarnerius violin. When Caressa and Francis 
acquired this valuable instrument some twelve years 
ago for the artist, they made inquiries into its history. 
They found records which stated that the maker fash- 
ioned it with much painstaking care while in prison, 
where he had been thrown for taking part in a political 
uprising. 


Dux—Although Claire Dux has been very busy in 
her European stay this summer—singing in some thirty 
concerts in almost as many days—she had time re- 
cently to compete in an automobile show in Berlin. 
The result, as reported, was that the soprano’s hand- 
some motor car, manned by herself, attracted so much 
attention that the prize went unanimously to repose 
on Music’s altar. The diva’s male competitors—includ 
ing some of Germany’s most prominent motorists- 
generously cheered her when the announcement of th« 
award was made. 

Allan—The distinction of having started a “school” 
of dancing belongs to Maud Allan, the noted mimeo- 
choreographic interpreter, who will revisit America 
this season for the first time since 1916 to take part 
in a concert tour with the Stony Point Ensemble. 
which will be presented by the American Institute 0! 
Operatic Art, beginning in November. Miss Allan: 
interpretation in rhythm of Oscar Wilde’s “Salome 
roused a furore. She has appeared before numerou 
crowned heads, including King George of Englan 
the late Czar of Russia, former Kaiser Wilhelm 
Germany, Alfonso of Spain, and other Europe 
nobility. 
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PPROACH of the fearful day when symphony concerts will 
be given “with the first violin in New York, the bassoon in 
New Orleans, the double-bass in Los Angeles, the piccolo 
in Picadilly and the saxophone in Saxony” is prophesied in 
an Associated Press dispatch from Chicago. 


. be accomplished as a result of recent experiments in long 
distauce wireless methods, it seems. 
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By Cantus Firraus. Jr. 





Leagues and Leagues 





But'.we have often heard players 
apart in time and pitch than three 
When Sandusky and San Francisco 
set up a duet, and Pittsburgh chimes 
in with Peoria—then, indeed, the spheres 
may well sing together. 
Why stop with cities only a few thou- 
sands of miles apart? 
Let Mars perform duets with Mira, 
and Betelgeuse with Baltimore! 
* * a 


Constellation Choirs 


OMETS, by virtue of their greater 
agility, will no doubt become colora- 
turas. 

The more lumbering planets will essay 
polkas and polonaises, and the Milky 
Way will burst into “Créme de la 
Créme.” 

Venus may try something from “Tann- 
hauser,” while the zodiacal sign of 
Pisces hums a Barcarolle. 

Astronomers will probably work with 
cotton in their ears, when the day of 
universal static comes round! 

* * * 


Affecting 


UNCH hands on under the heading 

“Pianissimo Music,” the following 
item, clipped from an English Sunday 
newspaper: 

“We played ‘Two Eyes of Grey’ and 
Liddle’s ‘Abide with Me,’ to an audience 
of 28,000 people at Southsea the other 
night, and you could have heard a pin 
drop.” 

Such model behavior might be called 
to the attention of our Italian opera 


audiences! 
*K ca ok 


Forcible Entry 


¢sQYHE burst into song.” 
“She’d have to—there’s no key to 
her singing.” —Alameda Star. 


aE oo ao 

Wicked 
EARING a duet sung for the first 
time, a child exclaimed: 


“How rude Mr. R— 


that sweet lady! 
x * * 


A Misprint 


Laan the caption, “A Musical Mis- 
fortune,” a weekly reproduces this 
thrilling squib anent aviation: 
“POTTSVILLE.—Encountering a _ bank 
of fog as they rose from Conyngham 
Valley flying field, and failing to rise 
above the level of Conyngham Mountain, 
Lloyd Yost, pilot, and William H. Veale, 


is to mock 





This feat is to 


in a sonata recital who were farther 
miles. 





Hazleton auto dealer, were both badly 
cut and bruised when the piano crashed 
into the side of the elevation.” —Reading 
(Pa.) Eagle. 

Now that musical instruments have 
invaded even aéronautics, the tone-deaf 
will have no refuge! 

* * ok 


A New Opera Hat? 


E notice that an enterprising in- 
ventor has devised an “acoustic tile” 
for use in opera houses. A revival of 
the old chapeau mécanique, which col- 
lapsed at the pressure of a spring, we 


wonder? 
ok ok oh 


Mass Consumption 


RICES in the Orchestra, the Orches- 

tra Circle and the Dress Circle at the 
Opera are to be considerably advanced 
during the coming season, but nothing 
has been said about making the denizens 
of the Golden Horseshoe pay more for 
their music. The management should 
hang out the sign, “Buy it by the Box, 


It’s Cheaper!” 
EA ok 


Obsolete 


66 HAT in the world are you doing 
with the music room?” ‘Making 
it over for radio.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
ob * * 


Too Gentle 
Lara og saxophones in a _ London 
music store were recently destroyed 
by lightning. “We don’t get enough 
storms,” comments Punch. 
a + * 
An Exception 


et be nhd Miss Wiggs doesn’t seem to 
have a particle of imagination.” 
“Yes, she has! 


” 


She imagines she can 


mne.  - we 
Direful 
URSE: “Mrs. Smith, the children 


won’t go to sleep.” 
Mother: “Tell them to come here and 
I will sing to them.” 
Nurse: “I have already threatened 
them with. that, but it has no effect 
at all.” A. T. M. 


* * * 


6sTINHEY tell me you love music.” 
“Yes, but never mind. Keep on 
playing.” + Bee 
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STHER DALE, soprano, was born in 

Beaufort, S. C., and received her first 
musical training from her mother, who 
was a church 
singer prominent 
in the South. 
Miss Dale’s fam- 
ily moved to 
Vermont when 
she was quite 
young. Continu- 
ance of her musi- 
cal studies was 
made in Canada, 
when Miss Dale 
was seventeen 
years old. A year 
later she made 
her first public 
appearan¢€ée, 
meeting with suc- 
cess. Shortly 
after, Miss Dale 
went to Chicago. 
“ollowing a year in that city she was 
offered a position on the faculties of 





Esther Dale 


in both 


Smith and Mount Holyoke colleges, later 
beeoming head of the vocal departments 
institutions. Coming to New 
York, she made her metropolitan début 
in Aeolian Hall'in March, 1921. Miss 
Dale has toured the country from coast 
to coast in recital, appearing in the 
larger cities, including Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco and others. She has sung 
extensively also in oratorio and has 
appeared as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic, Boston Symphony, Phila- 
delphia Philharmonic, New Haven Sym- 
phony, New York Oratorio Society and 
other organizations. Miss Dale has sung 
before prominent clubs, sineluding the 
Twentieth Century of Pitt#burgh and 
the Algonquin of Boston, and has de- 
parted slightly frsm the usual artist’s 
route in giving a concert series in Ber- 
muda. She sang, as guest artist, at the 
Biennial Convention of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in Portland, 
Ore., in June, 4925. Miss Dale was 
married to Arthur Deckhard, journalist, 
in 1922. She makes her home in New 
York City. 
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FOR EIGHTY-TWO YEARS 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
INSTRUMENT 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 





NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department, Musica 
AMERICA Will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 


Matters 








First Wagner in America 


Question Box Editor: 

What was the first work of Wagner 
to be heard in America? G. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Oct. 10, 1925. 

The first of which we have any record 
is a performance of the “Rienzi” Over- 
ture in Boston, Nov. 19, 1853. 

a ae 


Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” 


Question Box Editor: 

Did Tchaikovsky give the title 
“Pathetic” to his Sixth Symphony, or 
was that bestowed upon it by a pub- 
lisher? ie. Be 

Tampa, Fla., Oct. 9, 1925. 

The title “Pathetic” was suggested to 
Tchaikovsky by his brother Modeste, and 
he published the Symphony with 
“Pathetic” on the title page. 


? 9? 9 


Clara Louise Kellogg 


Question Box Editor: 

Please publish a brief biography of 
Clara Louise Kellogg. i a i 

Brooklyn, Oct. 12, 1925. 

Clara Louise Kellogg was born in 
Sumterville, S. C., July, 1842, and died 
in Hartford, Corn., May 13, 1916. Re- 
ceived her vocal training in New York. 
Made her début in the New York Acad- 
emy of Mtsic as “Gilda” in “Rigoletto” 
in 1861. London début at Her Majesty’s 
as “Mai aerite” in “Faust” Nov. 12, 


1867. ug in various parts of Europe 
and in . merica. In 1874 organized an 
English opera company in America, 


supervising translation of  librettos, 
training chorus and principals and over- 


seeing stage settings. She sang 125 
times during the season. In 1887 she 
married her manager, Carl Strakosch, 
and retired from the stage. She had 
a répertoire of over forty operas. In 
1913 she published her autobiography 
under the title of “Memoirs of an Ameri- 
can Prima Donna,” 
eo Meee 


Trumpet Glissando 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it possible for a trumpet to play a 
glissando; and if so, where can I find 
such an example? R. R. 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1925. 

The first trumpet glissando ever in- 


dicated in a score is to be found in 
Schénberg’s tone poem, “Pélleas et 
Mélisande.” 

9 9 9» 


“El Amor Brujo” 


Question Box Editor: 

Is de Falla’s “Amor Brujo,” which 
the Metropolitan is to give this winter, 
an opera or a ballet? ‘i.e? | 

New York City, Oct. 11, 1925. 

The work is a ballet in one act and 
two scenes, but it is not scheduled for 
production at the Metropolitan. You 
are confusing it with the same com- 
poser’s “Vida Breve.” 


’ 


9 9» 9 


About Hindemith 


Question Box Editor: 

In what year, and where, was Paul 
Hindemith born? B. L. C. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 14, 1925. 

Paul Hindemith was born at Hanau, 
Germany, on Nov, 16, 1895. 
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Joy of Creation Revealed in Latest Publications 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


OME compositions have 
a sure indication that 
the composer thorough- 
ly enjoyed the task of 
writing them. At best, 
or easiest, the act of 
musical creation is no simple matter, 
but occasionally there pops up in the 
mind of the composer a theme that 
invites him to take a musical holi- 
day, or, at least, combine play with 
work. Such occasions, though rare, 
are welcome changes to all those who 
do not take life too seriously to enjoy 
them. 





* * * 


Leo Sowerby’s As a case in point, one 


Orchestration might cite Leo Sower- 
of “Money by’s “Money Musk” 
Musk” elaborations (C. C 


Birchard & Co.). The 
piano version of this Old Country dance 
tune was reviewed in these columns some 
time ago. Now comes the same number 
arranged for full orchestra. It is only 
reasonable to suppose that Mr. Sowerby 
thoroughly enjoyed the work involved in 
producing both the solo and the orches- 
tral score. The melody is foot-moving 
and full of humor, and the young Ameri- 
can’s elaboration of it enhances the tune 
in every way. The score is skillful and 
colorful, evidently executed by one who 
has a wide and sure grasp of the re- 
sources of the modern orchestra. 
Conductors will find in these pages a 
work deserving of the best efforts of 
their players, and a casual examination 
will be sufficient to convince them that 
audiences will receive it with acclaim. 
* * * 


There is always a de- 
God’’—Cantata mand for well written 
by G. B. Nevin cantatas, sufficiently 

easy to be within the 
grasp of a reasonably good church choir 
of mixed voices, and consuming twenty 
or twenty-five minutes in performance. 
All these requirements are fulfilled in 
a new cantata by George B. Nevin, 
entitled “The Gift of God” (Oliver Dit- 
son Co.). The text of which Mr. Nevin 


“The Gift of 
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OKC 








has made use is chiefly Biblical, varied 
by three short poems, one of which is 
a metrical version of fhe 42nd Psalm. 
The melodic freshness and effective sim- 
plicity in this work are bound to make 
it popular with choirs and congregations. 
The composer is experienced in writing 
for the church, and proves in these 
pages that he knows what the needs 
of a choir are. There are solos for so- 
prano, alto, tenor and bass, and two 
effective quartets. The writing for 
chorus is both interesting and simple. 
Comparatively few rehearsals would be 
required. 

* * * 

John Hyatt Brewer is 
another composer who 
understands the need 
of the church singer 
and has many meritorious numbers of a 
devotional nature to his credit. A new 
one from his pen is a duet for con- 
tralto and baritone, entitled “Lead Us, 
O Father” (John Church Co.). It is 
written in a manner that most church 
congregations like: with considerable 
tunefulness and harmonic clarity. The 
organ accompaniment is smooth-flowing 
and not difficult. 

* * * 

There is always a de- 
mand for good teach- 
ing material, and a 
large number of com- 
posers in this country and in Europe 
are doing their best to meet it. There 
are, as a matter of fact, a surprisingly 
large number of good teaching pieces 
written and, of course, many poor ones. 
Trygve Torjussen is a composer who has 
become known in America mainly 
through his piano pieces, a number of 
which have been used by teachers. He 
can be counted upon to keep within the 


A Sacred Duet 
by John Hyatt 


Brewer | 


Bagatelles 
for Piano by 
T. Torjussen 





demands of the grade for which he is 
writing—a necessary feature of a good 
teaching piece. A recent set of six 
“Bagatelles” (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
is not up to some of his pieces, reviewed 
in these columns, but there is material 
in them which teachers will be able to 
use to advantage. They are, for the 
most part, for about fourth grade stu- 
dents. “Moonlight” is a good study in 
three-voice chords, with crossing of 
hands; “Dwarf Dance” is bright and 
heavy, mostly staccato, with a cantabile 
middle section. The third, “Night Song,” 
flows smoothly and has a good melody; 
“Elegie” is another melody, with chords 
below, while “Evening Idyl” is much in 
the same style as “Night Song.” Finally, 
there is a “Marche Mignonne” that ful- 
fills the meaning of its title. 
* * * 


’Cellists should’ ex- 
amine four transcrip- 
tions for their instru- 
ment, made by Alfred 
Wallenstein—transcriptions of numbers 
already well known in some other ver- 
sion. One of them is Schumann’s 
“Widmung,” which is surprisingly effec- 
tive in Mr. Wallenstein’s version. Pub- 


Transcriptions 
for ‘Cello by 
A. Wallenstein 


lished in this same set (Clayton F. 
Summy Co.) there is also Tivadar 
Nachez’ ‘“Abendlied,” an _ effective 


melody, equally effective for the ’cello. 
Another Schumann number is the beau- 
tiful aria from the Piano Sonata in F 
Sharp Minor. Here is a melody that 
might have been written originally for 
the ’cello, so excellently is it adapted to 
the idiom and richness of that instru- 
ment. Finally Mr. Wallenstein has 
transcribed the “Aubade,” from Lalo’s 
opera, “Le Roi d’Ys.” It is surprising, 
perhaps, to think of this popular tenor 
solo made over for a string instrument, 














Summy’s Corner 


Intensive—Productive—Authoritative 


| Lessons in 

| Piano Playing 
By Walter Spry 

| Price 60c 


A concise and systematic set of lessons for 
the teaching of controlled arm-weight 
through relaxation. It is conceded that this 





training is a most important element to 
artistic piano playing and Mr. Spry’s writ- 
ing shows a complete understanding of his 
subject. The book is rich in illustrations 


for every lesson and also includes a valu- 
able list of suggested piano pieces to use. 
| It is intended for students of the middle 





and advanced grades and in no way inter- 
fers with any system or method of piano 
instruction. 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
PUBLISHERS 


| 429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














John Johnen Joins Staff of 
Cincinnati Conservatory 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 10.—Louis John 


Johnen, baritone, is a recent addition to 
the teaching staff of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory. Mr. Johnen, who first studied 
at the Conservatory, has spent several 
years in New York and New England, 
teaching, singing, and studying. He was 
a member of the summer opera company 
at the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens, 
and is now announcing for Station 
WLW, Cincinnati, as program director. 
Last summer he took part in some unique 
radio concerts as announcer for WGBS, 
New York. Mr. Johnen gave a recital 
in the Concert Hall of the Conservatory 
on Sept. 23, and was greeted with uni- 
formly favorable comment. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Thomie Prewett 
Williams. 


Louis 





Kansas City Club Opens Season 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Oct. 10.—The 
Kansas City Musical Club, with a mem- 
bership of over 600, presented the fol- 
lowing members at Jack-o’-Lantern, 


Oct. 5, in the first open meeting: Thus- 
nelda Bircsak, Catherine Rue Rolling, 
Margaret Fowler Forbes, Lucille Vogel 
Cole, Mrs. Richard Fedeli, Mrs. Sam 
Roberts, Mrs. Howard Austin, Gladys 
Schnorf 


and Mrs. Frederick Shaw. 





Words by RUDYARD KIPLING 





| 
{ 
| 
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Elma Eaton Karr heads the program 
committee. At a musical tea, given by 
the club at the home of Mrs. Terrence 
Madden, the Trianon Ensemble, Erling 
Knutson, Fritz Heinlein and Philip Step- 
hens were heard in a miscellaneous pro- 
gram. Edna Swanson Ver Haar, con- 
tralto; Stanley Deacon, baritone; 
Rozanne Clinton, violinist, and Eliza- 


.beth Clinton and Harald Logan, accom- 


panists, pleased a large audience at the 
Athenaeum on Oct. 2. The concert was 
a benefit, given under the auspices of 
the Daughters of Veterans. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Mme. Narodny Heard in Plymouth 


PLYMOUTH, Mass, Oct. 10.—Mme. Na- 
rodny proved herself a soprano of fine 
voice and a rare sense of rhythm in her 


concert at the Zion Lutheran Church 
recently. The recitative and aria from 
“Paulus,” “Lasst uns singen von der 
Gnade,” left a deep impression on Mme. 
Narodny’s audience. It revealed the 
singer’s wide range and the purity and 
sweetness of her tone. She was accom- 
panied by Elide Antoniotti who gave 
fine assistance to the soprano. 





The initial concert of the New York 
String Quartet this season is to be given 
in Syracuse, N. Y., on Oct. 21. 


QHUDNAYUANNNUADensAOUCNEAUUENGYUAEGOLUOENGASUONUMND ALAND EEN UU EDS OEUDA ESTOS ATTA EDEAATTASUAI 


but as a matter of fact it makes a very 
good piece. 

Mr. Wallenstein has made judicious 
selection for transcription purposes, 
and has done his work in a skillful and 
musicianly manner. All these four 
pieces are well worth the attention of 
‘cellists, seeking worthy additions to 
their répertoires. 

* * * 

Songs by Alden Alden _ Barrell has 
Barrell and written a very attrac- 
D. R. Brown tive little song for a 

child, or about a child, 
entitled “At Night” (Clayton F. Summy 
Co.). It is being sung by Bobby Besler 
and will find many friends among those 
who have a penchant for numbers of 
this nature. The poem, by Eleanor 

Hammond, is clever, with a bright turn 
at the end. The composer has made a 
very satisfying musical setting, easy to 
play and to sing, so far, at least, as 
the notes are concerned. It is for a 
medium voice. 

. Dorothy Riley Brown’s “My Heart,’’ 
from the same publisher, is a little out 
of the ordinary, in design, at least. The 
first part of it is in waltz rhythm, lead- 
ing into a broader and more sustained 
melody in common time, with an accom- 
paniment that is somewhat imitative of 
the harp. It is a singable melody, for 
a medium voice. 





All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 





15TH LARGE PRINTING 


A Song for Church, 
Home or Concert 


Not Understood 


“We gather false impressions 
And hold them closer as the years 


go by, 
Till virtues often seem to us 
transgressions ; 


And thus men rise and fall and 
live and die 


Not Understood” 


This song is issued in 3 keys at 35 
cents net. 


Not Understood 


Written by Albert H. Houghton 
Published by 
White-Smith 


Music Publishing Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 
40-414 WinchesterSt. 13 E.17thSt. 316S.Wabash Ave. 
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Oct. 10. 


Boston Activities 





Williard Erhardt, tenor, returned this 
week from a season spent in study with 
Mario Ancona in Florence, Italy. Mr. 
Ancona is well known in this country, 
having fulfilled engagements with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York and the old Boston Opera Coni- 
pany. : 

* * bs 

George Barrére, flutist, and Georges 
E. Laurent, solo flute of the Boston Sym- 
phony, called upon William S. Haynes 
this week and played on his B Flat flute, 
the ‘first of its kind to be made in this 
country. Both artists congratulated Mr. 
Haynes upon the quality of its tone and 
its mechanism. Mr. Barrére left later 
for Worcester, to take part in the Wor- 
cester Music Festival. 

* *” *” 


Edith Noyes Greene, pianist and com- 
poser, opened her new studio in Jeffer- 
son Hall, Trinity Court, this week, with 
an enrollment of over 100 pupils. Mme. 
Greene will give four “tone talks” at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel on American 
composers, and with Joseph Ecker, bari- 
tone, will present her “cowboy” songs in 
costume during the season. 

* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon A. Petremont, 
Dorothy Parker, pianist, returned Oct. 
1, after a summer spent at the Mount 
Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. 

During the summer Miss Parker 
studied under Alexander Silotti in New 
York, and purposes to continue with him 
during the year. She also plans an 
Aeolian Hall recital the last week in 
February, 1926. Miss Parker resumed 
studio work this week. 

* * * 

Lillian Winer, seventeen years old, a 
piano pupil of Frederic Tillotson, was 
announced to repeat her radio recitals 
Oct. 9. at the Hotel Brunswick, and will 
later be heard at the Edison Radio 
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Studio. Next year Mr. Tillotson plans to 
take Miss Winer to England to study 
under Tobias Matthay. Mr. Tillotson’s 
Jordan Hall recital will be given on the 
evening of Dec. 16. 

* * * 


Bertha Putney Dudley, mezzo-contral- 
to, was acclaimed as soloist in a musical 
given by the Daughters of Maine in 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 5. Miss Dudley 
revealed a voice of fine quality and an 
excellent technical equipment. She was 
heard in songs by Rogers, Endicott, 
Mabel Daniels, Massenet, Fourdrain, 
Harris, Watts and Titcomb. Elizabeth 
Hitchcock was her accompanist. 

aK * * 


Dai Buell, pianist, has been playing 
in the capitals of Europe before ex- 
clusive musical circles during the sum- 
mer, and will give her second season’s 
formal concerts abroad before her return 
to America the first of December. 

* * * 


Stanislao Gallo, leader of the Gallo 
Symphony Band and an important figure 
in the musical life of this city, sails Oct. 
14 on the Providence to take charge of a 
band in Abruzzi, Italy. Mr. Gallo will 
overlook the publication of his “Sym- 
phoni Bands” while abroad. 

W. J. PARKER. 


LIBRARY IS ENRICHED 








New England Conservatory Receives 
Collection from Mrs. Dana 


Boston, Oct. 10.—Further enrichment 
of the library of the New England Con- 
servatory occurred last week when a 
large collection of music and musical lit- 


erature was received from Mrs. Richard 
Henry Dana of Cambridge. 

In this are included many early works 
by present and former members of the 
Conservatory faculty, songs and instru- 
mental music by New England com- 
posers; the scores of light operas and 
other pieces presented by the musical 
organization of Harvard University, and 
standard piano and vocal music collected 
in the past half century by members of 
the Dana and Longfellow families. 

Coming closely upon the accession of 
the Charles C. Perkins collection, this 
very considerably enhances the impor- 
tance of the Conservatory library as one 
including not only the usual reference 
books useful to students, but many treas- 
ures of artistic and historic consequence. 

Mr. Dana was for some years presi- 
dent of the Conservatory trustees. 

W. J. PARKER. 





William Boeppler Will Conduct Choruses 
in Chicago 

CHICAGO, Oct. 10.—The Chicago Sing- 

verein, conducted by William Boeppler, 

will give its first concert on Dec. 5 in 


the Germania Club. Its second concert 
will be given on April 5 in the audi- 
torium, with “Paradise and the Peri” 
by Schumann as a feature. The Bach 
Choir, newly organized, and to be con- 
ducted by Mr. Boeppler, will give its 
first concert in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 
11. Another concert will be given in 
May. The Lakeview Chorus, just or- 
ganized, will succeed the Birchwood 
Musical Club and give a concert on Dec. 
7, conducted by Mr. Boeppler. He will 
alsc conduct several concerts of the 
Bethany Choir. 





Society of American Musicians Sponsors 
Young Artists’ Contest 


CHICAGO, Oct. 10.—Entrance to the 
young artists’ contest, sponsored by the 
Society of American Musicians, will 
close Oct. 31. Applications and ques- 
tionnaires for admission are being sup- 
plied by Howard Wells, director, and 
Edwin Gemmer, secretary. 








Chicago Artists Give Recitals 


CHICAGO, Oct. 10.—On Sunday after- 
noon in the Studebaker Theater Blanche 
Slocum, soprano, was heard in recital. 
At the same hour Jan Chiapusso, pian- 
ist, gave his annual recital in Kimball 
Hall. Both artists drew capacity houses. 





CHICAGO.—Florence White, soprano, 
gave a concert for the Night Club in 
Wrigley Auditorium  recentlv Miss 
White also sang for the Sears, Roebuck 
Club in the Hotel Sherman. 





CHICcAGO.—Pietro A. Yon, organist, 
gave a concert on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 4, for the benefit of the new monas- 
tery of Notre Dame Church. 


Italian Audience Will 
See Operatic Début of 
Young American Singer 
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Horn Photo 
Sylvia Breskin, Mezzo-Soprano 


BosTon, Oct. 10.—Sylvia  Breskin, 
American mezzo-soprano, will sail from 
New York, Oct. 24, on the Colombo for 


her début in Milan, where she will as- 
sume the following réles: Ammneris in 
“Aida”; Azucena in “Trovatore”; Laura 
in “Gioconda”; Delilah in “Samson and 
Delilah”; Siebel in “Faust” and Carmen. 
Miss Breskin possesses a voice of ex- 
ceptional quality, with unusual range. 
She is a pupil of Giacomo Masuroff, of 
this city, having studied her entire ré- 
pertoire with him both in Italian and 
French. Mr. Masuroff was for twenty 
years a leading dramatic tenor in 
Russia. Later he _ successfully sang 
tenor rédles in opera throughout the 
principal Italian cities. Many of his 
pupils are now appearing in Italy. 
Miss Breskin’s general education was 
received in the Boston public schools. 
She graduated with honors from the 
Wells Grammar School, the Girls’ High 
School and a business college. Gifted 
musically from early years, she studied 
voice at the conclusion of school work. 
W. J. PARKER. 





Students of New England Conservatory 
Give Concert in Boston 


Boston, Oct. 10.—A concert by the 
following advanced students of the New 
England Conservatory was given in 
Jordan Hall, Friday evening, Oct. 9: 
Thomas Lander of Wollaston, Mass.; 
Isabel Gadbois, Manchester, N. H.; Ed- 
ward Turner, Somerville; Elizabeth 
Schulz, Dorchester, Mass.; William B. 
Seilf, Lenoir, N. C.; Madeline Keefe, 
Mansfield, Mass.; Florence Owen, New- 
ton, Mass.; Zula Burkholder, Toledo, 
Ohio; Donald van Wart, Malden, Mass., 
and Albert Gingras, Lynn, Mass. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Harold Schwab Gives Recital 


Boston, Oct. 10.—Harold Schwab, or- 
ganist of All Souls’ Church, Lowell, 
Mass., a graduate of the New England 
Conservatory, 1922, gave a recital com- 
plimentary to the faculty and students 
on Oct. 7. His program included “On 
the Mountain Top,” from the sonata “In 
the Highlands,” by Henry M. Dunham, 
his instructor in organ at the Conserva- 
tory, and works by Couperin, Perry, 
Vierne, Bach, Karg-Elert, Saint-Saens, 
Yon and Widor. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Chicago Opera Company Issues Elako- 
rate Prospectus 


CHICAGO, Oct. 10.—Virtually to make 
grand opera a household phrase is the 
plan of the Chicago Civic Opera. In- 
stead of the small brochure which has in 
seasons gone by announced the personnel 


of the opera and the works to be given, 
a picture book in colors, depicting scenes 
from the operas and profusely illus- 
trated with likenesses of the singers, 
was distributed during the past week to 
more than 250,000 homes. The object 
is to stimulate the sale of seats through 


‘the education of the popular mind that 


opera is not alone for the “highbrows.” 
MARGIE MCLEOopD. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS ARE 
GIVEN BUSH CONSERVATORY 








Kenneth M. Bradley Awards Prizes and 
Starts Funds for Two Others— 
Will Visit Europe 


CHIcAGO, Oct. 10.—Four scholarships, 
amounting to $16,000 were awarded this 
week to the Bush Conservatory by Ken- 
neth M. Bradley, who resigned his posi- 
tion as president of that institution to 
become educational director of the Juil- 
liard Foundation in New York. The 
scholarships will be known as the Brad- 
ley Free Scholarships. 

These scholarships will be awarded at 
the opening of each academic year, be- 
ginning 1926, and will be based on the 
candidates’ records of studentship and 
talent. They are open only to senior 
and first year post-graduate students in 
the piano, voice, violin and composition 
departments. 

Mr. Bradley started a fund for two 
other scholarships to perpetuate the 
memory of the late Charles W. Clark 
and Gustaf Holmquist, distinguished 
baritones, who were members of the fac- 
ulty of the Bush Conservatory. His 
contribution was a check for $500. 

Mr. Bradley will leave for a trip to 
Europe and Egypt after the meeting of 
the National Association of Schools of 
Music and Allied Arts, of which he is 
president, which will take place in 
Chicago, Nov. 27 and 28. Upon his re- 
turn in February he will take up his 
duties at the Juilliard Foundation. 

MarGIE McLEop. 





Providence Applauds Sousa Concert 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 10.—The con- 
cert season opened auspiciously with a 
concert by Sousa’s Band in the E. F. 
Albee Theater on the first Sunday in 
October. A capacity audience greeted 
the conductor and his players, and 
enthusiasm ran high. The program in- 
cluded the Suite, “Cuba Under Three 
Flags” which presents characteristic 
melodies from Spanish, American and 
Cuban sources. “Jazz America,” and 
the “National Game” were other fea- 
tures. Soloists were Marjorie Moody, 
soprano; John Dolan, cornetist, and 
George Carey, xylophonist. 

N. BISSELL PETTIS. 





Stock to Conduct “Pierrot Lunaire” 


CHICAGO, Oct. 10.—A performance of 
“Pierrot Lunaire” is to be given in the 
new Goodman Theater in December. 
Frederick Stock will conduct the orches- 
tra. Rudolph Reuter, pianist, and Mina 
Hager, contralto, have been engaged as 
soloists. 





Gunn School Receives Scholarship 


CuHIcaGo, Oct. 10.—The Gunn School 
of Music is the recipient of a free 
scholarship for singers donated by Louis 
Eckstein, head of the Ravinia Opera. 
The scholarship is for one year’s tuition 
in song and French, and will be awarded 
by competition on Oct. 22. 





Marion Alice McAfee Gives Programs 
in Evanston 


Oct. 10.—Marion Alice 
McAfee, soprano, accompanied by 
Charles Lurvey, sang at the Patten 
home in Evanston on Oct. 5. The con- 
cert was for the benefit of the Depart- 
ment of Missions, First Presybterian 


CHICAGO, 


Church. On Sept. 30 Miss McAfee gave 
a concert at the Country Club of 
Evanston. 


CHICcCAGO.—Gustav Strube’s Concerto 
for Violin will have its first public hear- 
ing on Oct. 26 by the Kansas City Sym- 
phony, with Amy Neill as soloist. 
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Worcester Honors Noted Musical Guests 
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A Happy Event That Took Place in the Course of the Worcester Music Festival, and 
That Is Shown in the Above Picture, Was the Presentation of the Key of the City 
by Mayor O’Hara to Albert Stoessel, Who Conducted the Concerts 


[Continued from page 1] 





showed the results of thorough train- 
ing. There was precision, fine quality 
of tone and zest in their work. They 
sang intelligently and were responsive 
to the forceful guidance of Mr. Stoessel. 

The singing of the soloists was of 
superb quality. Louis Graveure gave a 
powerfully effective performance as 
Elijah. Florence Easton contributed ex- 
cellent soprano singing. Richard Crooks 
scored a fine success in the tenor part. 
Nevada Van der Veer contributed her 
noteworthy efforts to the success of the 
evening. Florence McGuinness sang 
charmingly the part of the Youth. Mr. 
Stoessel, making his initial bow as con- 
ductor of the Festival, was heartily ap- 
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plauded for his earnest and musicianly 
leadership. 

The Thursday afternoon concert was 
given over to orchestral works and solo 
numbers for flute and soprano. The or- 
chestral program consisted of Dvorak’s 
“Carnival” Overture, Stravinsky’s 
“Firebird” Suite, Saint-Saéns’ “Le 
Rouet d’Omphale,” and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Spanish Caprice.” Mr. Stoessel 
revealed himself as a conductor of firm 
merit and sound musicianship. He con- 
ducts with vital feeling and combines 
withal an elegance and grace. George 
Barrére, flutist, played a group of solos 
with fastidious taste, accompanied at 
the piano by Mr. Stoessel. 


American Works Given 


“Two Assyrian Prayers” for voice 
and orchestra were sung with intensity 
of feeling by Miss Easton. Frederick 
Jacobi, composer, was presented and 
bowed acknowledgment to the applause 
which greeted his compositions. His 
works, particularly the second prayer, 
to the Thunder-God, had primitive force 
and beauty, as sung by Miss Easton. 

The third concert, on Thursday eve- 
ning, opened with two Moussorgsky 
works, “Plaint of the People” from 
“Khovantschina” and the “Battle Hymn” 
from “Joshua Navin,” for __ soloists, 
chorus and orchestra. The chorus suc- 
ceeded admirably with the difficult in- 
tervals of Moussorgsky’s music, almost 
barbaric in accent. The assisting solo- 
ists were Nevada Van der Veer, con- 
tralto, and Frederic Baer, baritone. 

A marked oriental spirit was main- 
tained in Gustav Holst’s Three Choral 
Hymns from “The Rig Veda’—‘“Battle 


Hymn,” “Hymn to the Unknown God” 
and “Funeral Hymn.” These hymns 
were performed here for the first time 
in America. They are novel, if not 
great music, with innovations in har- 
mony and use of the voices. 

The chief work of the evening, Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, brought a 
close to the concert. The chorus’ sing- 
ing of Beethoven’s difficult music was 
the high light of the evening. The awk- 
ward intervals were encompassed with 
skill. The four assisting soloists were 
Jeannette Vreeland, Miss Van der Veer, 
James Price and Mr. Baer. 

The fourth concert on Friday after- 
noon brought a spirited performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth a mphony. Rubin 
Goldmark’s “Negro” Rhapsody proved 
interesting, descriptive music in_ the 
modern idiom. From Wagner there 
were “Dreams” and the Overture to 
“Rienzi.” Carol Robinson, pianist, gave 
a brilliant performance of Liszt’s “Hun- 


garian” Fantasy with orchestra. As an 
encore | , She played Liszt’s “Gnomen- 
reigen.’ 


The fifth concert on Friday evening 
was soloist’s night. Mr. Crooks gave 
an ardent performance of Lohengrin’s 
Narrative and the Priz: Song from 
“Meistersinger.” Miss Easton earned 
further laurels with her singing of the 
Prelude and “Love-death” from “Tris- 
tan and Isolde” and of the Jewel Song 
from “Faust.” The chorus acquitted it- 
self with distinction in the ‘Awake” 
Chorale from “Meistersinger” and the 
March from “Tannhauser.” 

The male chorus sang two effective 
songs—Mary “Howe’s “Chain Gang 
Song,” performed for the first time any- 
where, and Coleridge- Taylor’s “Song of 
the Vikings.” The orchestra played 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Flight of the 
Bumble Bee,” his “Dance of the 
Tumblers,” and Liszt-Herbert’s “Liebe- 
straum” ‘No. 3. The concert closed with 
Borodin’s “Polovtsian” Dances from 
“Prince Igor” for orchestra and chorus. 

On Saturday afternoon there was a 
children’s concert. Besides a program 
of music calculated to interest the chil- 
dren, Mr. Stoessel conducted a lesson in 
































Hamilton B. Wood, President of the Worces- 
ter County Musical Association 


instrumentation, explaining and demon- 
strating the different orchestral groups. 


New Hall Planned 


The financial status of the festival is 
said to be a better one at present than 
in several past seasons, owing to the 
energetic labors of Hamilton B. Wood, 
president of the association. The man- 
agement has succeeded in raising the 
guaranty of the events from the public 
at large, instead of depending upon a 
few patrons. 

The success of this policy has been so 
eminent that the present Festival is ex- 
pected to meet expenses, with perhaps 
a very slight deficit, instead of the huge 
one of last year. It is expected that the 
results of the campaign for the 1926 
festival will be even more satisfying, 
despite the fact that expenses have in- 
creased. There is a possibility of the 
erection of a new hall to house the an- 
nual events in the future. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





PORTLAND LIONS’ CLUB 
OPENS SYMPHONY DRIVE 


Season Ticket Sale Opened with Success 
—Concert Year Is Launched 
Auspiciously 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 10.—The Lions’ 
Club, Charles A. Helms, president, has 
conducted a successful drive for the sale 
of season tickets for the Portland Sym- 
phony. 

A musicale was given for the benefit 
campaign of St. Helen’s Hall, under the 
direction of Jocelyn Foulkes, at the 
Woman’s Club Building on Sept. 29. 
Participating in this excellent program 
were Pauline Miller Chapman, mezzo- 
soprano; Katharine Laidlaw, danseuse; 
the Dudley Buck Quartet, comprising 
Walter Rose, C. W. F. Martin, Charles 
Savage and Leroy Cary, with Gertrude 
Van Horne at the piano; and Jane 
O’Reilly, violinist; Anne O’ Reilly, cellist, 
and Carl Denton, pianist, in trios. The 
accompanists were Dorris Clark and 
Mrs. Haskell Ferrin. 
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A pleasing concert was given by 
Ludovic Huot, tenor; Gault Patton, 
baritone, and Lowell Patton, pianist, 
under the management of Robert Walsh, 
supervisor of music at Franklin High 
School, at this school’s new auditorium, 
on Oct. 2. 

The Oregon Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists presented Thomas G. 
Roberts of Salem, Ore., in recital at St. 
Stephen’s Pro-cathedral, on Oct. 4. 
Assisting were Mary Kennedy, soprano; 
Franck Eichenlaub, violinist, and Carl 
Denton, organist of the church and’ dean 
of the chapter. 

Alice Price Moore, contralto, accom- 
panied by Helen Frances Ernst, sang for 
the students of Reed College recently. 

JOCELYN FOULKEsS. 





Bruce Benjamin, American tenor, who 
has been appearing in Berlin, Vienna. 
Munich, Dresden, Hanover, Leipzig and 
other European centers, has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Berlin for Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, to be given under 
Bruno Walter, and the Mozart Requiem. 
which Bruno Kittell will conduct. 


GRANDJANY 
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“Revelation in the world of 
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Steinway Radio Series to 
Bring Many Notable Events 


UUUQUUENLLOOQNIUGALS0QN ONL 22U OSA SAGA 


[Continued from page 9] 





dare say if there were no concert room 
in the new building, custom has associ- 
ated the name of Steinway Hall with 
Steinway & Sons’ warerooms to such a 
degree that the people of the world 
would continue to call it ‘Steinway Hall.’ 

After outlining the opening programs 
of the radio series, Mr. Urchs continued: 

“It would not be in keeping with the 
order of the day to confine the art of 
such musicians to the concert hall. We 
believe, in making such concerts avail- 
able to the public through the agency of 
radio, that we shall create and develop 
an appreciation for the highest type of 
musical entertainment. While the con- 
cert hall has a very definite function in 
the scheme of things musical, radio 
should supplement the concert hall in a 
way which will prove of benefit to the 
public. Accordingly, ladies and gentle- 
men, I announce -that the series of con- 
certs by world-famous artists which 
have been scheduled for our new Stein- 
way Hall are available for broadcasting 
by WJZ, WRC, and other stations of 
your associates. 

“In the old days the most marvelous 
of new inventions—radio—was unknown. 
Broadcasting was not dreamed of. But 
the enterprise of the Radio Corporation 
of America has made it possible to 
broadcast all of the concerts which I 
have mentioned, to millions of people 
throughout the United States. The con- 
certs will begin promptly at 8:30 in the 
evening, eastern standard time, and their 
duration, including intermissions, will be 
approximately one hour and a half. 

“After seventy years of existence, 
from Walker Street to Fourteenth 
Street to Fifty-seventh Street, with 
eight members of the Steinway family 
and Steinway blood still active and seven 
male descendants of the fourth and fifth 
generation still in knee breeches, the des- 
tiny of Steinway & Sons seems to rest 
in safe hands with all promise of un- 
abated renown for a century or longer.” 


Radio Problems Conquered 


Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith, in an address 
on behalf of the Radio Corporation of 





Knabe Piano 





America, paid a tribute to the high 
ideals which led Steinway & Sons to take 
such a notable step in broadcasting ser- 
vice. 

“Radio has indeed developed as a 
worthy medium for the transmission of 
the world’s greatest music,” he declared. 

“Radio engineers and executives have 
struggled hard for the last decade,” he 
pointed out, “to develop the excellent 
technic which today enables them to 
carry the appealing quality of the voice, 
the splendid diapason of tone from the 
piano, and the sounds of the wide vari- 
ety of pleasure-bringing musical instru- 
ments through the air to receiving sets 
which effectively mirror the original 
performance. Six years ago this was 
not so. In those days, remote in a radio 
sense, a comparatively crude radio tele- 
phone transmitter sent a simple and 
short program to a few enthusiastic 
amateurs who forgave the multitude of 
faults of the transmission and reception 
because of the marvel of the entire ac- 
complishment and because they must 
have dimly sensed the ever-expanding 
possibilities of the future.” 





Buffalo Academy of Theatrical Arts 
Adds Music to Curriculum 


BuFFALO, Oct. 10.—The Buffalo Acade- 
my of Theatrical Arts is to add a music 
course to its curriculum. The super- 
visors of instruction are Fay Walters 
and Anthony Kaloff. The Academy spe- 


cializes in aesthetic dancing and drama- 
tic expression, having large classes of 
children. The proposed addition of 
courses in vocal and instrumental music 
will double the school’s field of activity. 
FRANK W. BALCH. 





Merle Alcock to Make Autumn Tour 


Merle Alcock, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who sang for 
the second season with the Ravinia Park 
Opera Company, has been at her home 
in New York preparing for an early 
autumn tour which will again take her 
to the Middle West. Notable appear- 
ances on this journey will be as Amneris 
in Detroit, and in “Gioconda” in 
Columbus. After her tour Miss Alcock 
will return for a shot interval before 
the Metropolitan season. 


New York Herald-Tribune—‘‘ Artist re- 
impression of skill in 


peats last year's 


( Headline ). 


Brahms F Sharp Minor Sonata, Op. 2.” 


OPERA IN DETROIT 


THT EOP ERE AUPE CLOT LTE EG TL UT CL GPMOETOLT GU EE TEREST SPELT ET UTE PAT TET 
ETROIT, Oct. 10.—Detroit’s musical 
season was officially opened on 
Thursday evening, Oct. 1, with a clash 
of cymbals and a clash between opera 
stars and managers as well. 

The International Grand Opera Com- 
pany finally presented “Aida” in Orches- 
tra Hall at some time after 9 o’clock 
amid hastily recruited bits of scenery 
and a more hastily recruited local 
chorus. Somewhere between here and 
there the stage mountings disappeared 
and at the eleventh hour (or later) Mrs. 
Floyd Locke Smith, manager of the 
operatic venture, discovered that Chi- 
cago and New York choristers were busy 
with rehearsals from which they could 
not be released. A ballet was imported 
from Mrs. Smith’s home town, Columbus, 
and Thaddeus Wronski miraculously 
whipped a chorus into such condition 
that it gave a highly creditable perform- 
ance. 

Frances Peralta sang the title rdle, 
Cyrena Van Gordon was heard as Am- 
neris and Charles Marshall as Radames. 

The principals, as well as the chorus, 
labored under difficulties but acquitted 
themselves very well. Miss Peralta’s 
best work was achieved in “Patria Mia,” 
and Miss Van Gordon’s and Mr. Mar- 
shall’s in the Nile Scene, in which they 
rose to considerable heights. Isaac Van 
Grove put forth superhuman efforts and 
was largely responsible for the success 
attained. 

“The Barber of Seville’ was scheduled 
for Friday evening, and with the “Bar- 
ber,” came still more difficulties. Nina 
Morgana was cast as Rosina, and arrived 
at Orchestra Hall assured that her 
promised fee would be _ forthcoming. 
However, neither Mrs. Smith nor the 
Metropolitan Concert Company, which 
handled the seat sale, could devise a 
means of raising the money, so Mme. 
Morgana departed. Italo Picchi also 
sought remuneration, but was finally in- 
duced to go on as Basilio and take his 
chances with the rest. Melvina Pass- 
more was hurriedly summoned from the 


TOMFORD HARRIS 


NEW YORK RECITAL OF OCTOBER 7th 


‘Pianist Delights Audience in His Interpretation of Chopin.” —New York Times. 


thusiastic one.” 


with unexpected charm and delicacy, a 
dreamy sensitiveness natural to the idiom 
of the composer. The audience was an en- 


ENDS PREMATURELY 


VPOUIUDALONTODOU TAN AN GLEN CADEL EA ELTA CEES 


Madison Theater, where she is singing 
under the name of “Melva Moore.” 

The performance began an hour and 
a quarter late with Miss Passmore as 
Rosina, a role she had not sung in sev- 
eral years. The audience was appreci- 
ative of her efforts, however, and, in 
the Lesson Scene, in which she inter- 
polated “Caro Nome,” enthusiastically 
acclaimed her work. Mario Basiola gave 
a superb portrayal of Figaro and José 
Mojica sang the part of the Count. .Mr. 
Van Grove again conducted an orchestra 
gathered from the ranks of the Detroit 
Symphony, and, like the others, did as 
well as could be expected under adverse 
circumstances. 

“Gioconda” was billed for Saturday 
and “Trovatore” for Sunday, but these 
were cancelled. From then on, frequent 
bulletins kept the public informed in re- 
gard to the leading figures in the oper- 
atic warfare. Ticket holders clamored 
for refunds, the Metropolitan Concert 
Company disclaimed responsibility and 
Mrs. Smith left the city. The chorus 
was not even reimbursed to the extent 
of carfare, and the symphony players 
received a like amount. 

After a brief conference, most of the 
artists, among ‘whom were Merle Alcock 
and others of similar standing, decided 
to leave at their own expense. A bulle- 
tin indicated that the failure of the 
opera was due to political differences, 
though what the Fascisti had to do with 
Mme. Morgana’s fee is not made clear. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 





Costume Recital Given in Waterloo 


WATERLOO, IowA, Oct. 10.—Suzanne 
Keener, coloratura soprano, opened the 
East High artists’ course at the audi- 
torium Wednesday evening with a con- 
cert that delighted the large audience. 
She sang Spanish and Scandinavian 
songs in costume, and was generous with 


encores. Raymond Putnam was piano 
accompanist and played several solos. 
BELLE CALDWELL. 
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New York American—‘“Two Choral 
Preludes of Bach, which immediately fol- 
lowed, proved a_ stimulating change and 
were admirably read, while in a later group 
of light, modern works, Mr. Harris dis- 
closed rare brilliance and musicianliness.”’ 


New York Evening World—‘The An- 
dante was given with a fine singing tone 
and the fascinating rhythms of the Scherzo 
were clearly defined. In this and in the 
finale a thoughtfulness and a repose of 
style were evident. This characteristic of 
his playing was also to be heard in the 
calm serenity of the first Bach Choral, while 
a considerable technical skill was evidenced 


in the Ravel number and in the fiery 


Lesghinka of Liapounoff.” 


New York Times—‘“He played Chopin 


New York Sun—“He is sound, musician- 
ly and tasteful. He plavs as one who knows 


what is what and why.” 


New York Staats-Zeitung—‘‘He brought 
an exquisite touch to Chopin’s Nocturne, 
Op. 32, No. 1, which he played in a finely 
poetical mood. Three Chopin Etudes (in- 
cluding the one in thirds, Op. 25, No. 6), 
were executed brilliantly and with fine tech- 
nique ... ‘The distinction and _ poise 
characterizing all the interpretations of this 
pianist create an excellent impression 
The audience expressed its enthusiasm by 
numerous demands for encores. Among 
the latter were a Spanish Dance by Grana- 
dos, a brilliant Liszt transcription, the ex- 
acting Papillons of Rosenthal and Liszt’s 


Sixth Rhapsody.” 


ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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PHILADELPHIA HAILS SCALA OPERA CASTS 





Brilliant “Aida” Is Feature 
of Season Given by 
Fine Artists 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 11.—The Scala 
Company’s short season of opera at the 
Academy of Music reached the peak of 
its performance, and also public patron- 
age, on Friday evening of last week in 
a brilliant performance of “Aida.” 

The part of Radames was taken by 
Bernardo de Muro, who was in superb 
voice and poured forth his fresh and 
resonant tones in almost reckless 
prodigality. There was a fine Aida in 
Constance Wardle, who rose to lyrical 
heights in “Patria Mia.” Ada Paggi 
was a stately and full-voiced Amneris. 
Elia Palma made the most of his oppor- 
tunities as Amonasro, and the Russian 
bass, Ivan Steschenko, was a sonorous 


Ramfis. 
The music of the unseen Priestess 
was charmingly sung. by Margaret 


Eberbach, a Philadelphian. Luigi Dalle 
Molle and Adolfo Calvetti were thor- 
oughly satisfactory as the King and 
Messenger. Cohesion and keen intelli- 
gence were fused in the performance by 
Fulgenzio Guerrieri, who made the score 
glow with color. 

The opening performance of the week 
was the double bill “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci.” Emilia Vergeri 
scored decisively as Santuzza. Filippo 
Culcasi was the Turiddu; Mr. Dalle 
Molle the Alfio and Katrine Mahler 
Lola. Ida Benetti appeared as Mamma 
Lucia. Clarence C. Nice conducted. 

In “Pagliacci” Nicola Zerola demon- 
strated the capabilities of his voice. Mr. 
Palma filled the requirements as Tonio 
and Doris Marbro was a good Nedda. 
Dalle Molle was the Silvio, and Calvetti 
Beppe. Mr. Guerrieri conducted. 

Tuesday’s “Faust,” in Italian, intro- 
duced Mr. Steschenko, whose imposing 
Mephistopheles was a feature of the 
occasion. Giuseppe Reschiglian dis- 
closed a satisfying histrionic and vocal 
equipment in the title réle. Doris Mal- 
bro was a commendable Marguerite, 
while Emanuel Nugnez as Valentine; 
Dalle Molle as Wagner; Margaret Eber- 
bach as Siebel and Ida Benetti as 
Martha rounded out a well balanced 
east. Mr. Guerrieri conducted. - 

In “Trovatore,” on Wednesday night, 
Mr. De Muro stirred his auditors with 
a dashing performance as Manrico. 
Miss Vergeri sang Leonora; Dorothy 
Pilzer was an effective Azucena and 
Mr. Palma was cast as Dr. Luna. Messrs. 
Valenti, Calvetti and Dalle Molle were 
in auxiliary réles. Mr. Nice presided 
at the conductor’s desk. 

The Thursday matinée brought 
““Martha,” with Rosalinda Morini, Doro- 
thy Pilzer, Messrs, Dalle Molle, Calva- 
dori and Valenti in leading réles. Mr. 
Nice conducted. 


“La Forza del Destino” was revived 
on Thursday night witn a capital Don 
Alvaro in the person of a_ notably 
good tenor, Ludovico Tomarchio. The 
resourceful soprano, Emilia Vergeri, ap- 
peared as Leonora, and Ada Paggi: was 
a fascinating Preziosilla. Mr. Valenti 
as the Padre and Mr. Nugnez as Don 
Carlo were much applauded in their 
duet. Mr. Molini was the Marchese and 
Mr. Calvetti the Trabuco. The orches- 
tra was led by Mr. Guerrieri. 

A delightful performance of “Lucia” 
at the Saturday matinée brought the 
interesting engagement to a close. In 
the cast were Miss Morini, who had the 
title réle; Mr. Nugnez, appearing as 
Ashton; Mr. Reschiglian, singing Ed- 
gardo’s’ measures; Miss Benetti as 
Alice, and Messrs. Calvetti and Stes- 
chenko. The baton was in the capable 
hands of Mr. Nice. 


De Muro and Hollins Among 
First New York Recitalists 


(QNUUUUUOUEEOUUUCEQUOUOUEOU NONE U4SUCUUHUEOOUAUEEEOUGAONUEOUOEUOOUUUANEEEOGUUEEUOGEGOASOEEEUANEGEUOAEUOOUOGOUOUUALELOUNE 
[Continued from page 2] 








Of these last the Waltz in Thirds was 
the most pleasing. 

Liszt’s Fourteenth Rhapsody brought 
to a close a recital notable for good 
musicianship. W. S. 


De Muro-Gagliasso 


Bernardo De Muro, tenor, assisted by 
Helen Wait Gagliasso, soprano, were 
heard in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 11, under the auspices of Jl Cor- 
riere del Bronx. Mr. De Muro’s num- 
bers consisted of arias from “Africana,” 
“Carmen,” “Pagliacci,” and “Andrea 
Chenier.” To these he added encores 
which were demanded with acclamation. 
Perhaps Mr. De Muro’s best work was 
in “Vesti la Giubba” from “Pagliacci” 
and “Improvviso” from “Chenier,” in 
which latter he had been coached by the 
composer. These were sung superbly, 
with an affluence of tone and artistry 
that delighted his hearers. 

Mme. Gagliasso, American singer en- 
dowed with a charming personality, 
possesses also a coloratura voice of wide 
range, even scale and delightfully fresh 
quality. She sang Rossini’s “Una Voce 
Poca Fa;” Verdi’s “Caro Nome;” the 
Romanza from Catalini’s “Loreley;” the 
Proch Variazons and the duet from 
“Carmen” with Mr. De Muro. To each 
of these she had to respond with an 
encore. Her technical equipment is con- 
siderable and effortless. All in all, Mme. 
Gagliasso made a very favorable im- 
pression. G. F. B. 


Alfred Hollins 


Alfred Hollins inaugurated the fifth 
season of organ recitals at Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium, New York, on the after- 
noon of Oct. 7. Incidentally, it was the 
initial concert of Dr. Hollins’ third tour 
in this country. The printed program 
consisted of Mendelssohn’s F Minor So- 
nata; Bach’s Toccata in F; Scherzo by 
Turner; “The Answer,” by Wolsten- 
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holme “Evening Rest,” “Spring Song 
and Triumphant March” by Dr. Hollins 
and .an Improvisation on a theme pre- 
sented by T. Tartius Noble. 

The fact that the artist is blind was 
noticeable only by his being led to the 
organ bench, and by an occasional acci- 
dental touching of a note in changing 
from one manual to another. To be able 
to make his registrations on an un- 
familiar large four-manual organ, in 
which the colored tablets are of no as- 
sistance to a sightless man, is nothing 
short of marvelous. His finger and 
pedal technic were impressively dis- 
played in the Bach number, to which he 
was compelled to add the Fugue a la 
Gigue by the same composer. 

Dr. Hollins’ very familiar “Spring 
Song” was given a cordial reception, and 
he responded with his own Scherzo, a de- 
lightful piece, beautifully played. In 
his “Evening Rest,” Dr. Hollins’ pro- 
duced a tonal picture with fascinating 
changes of color. Of two themes pre- 
sented by Dr. T. Tertius Noble of St. 
Thomas’ Church, and entitled “Before 
Going to Bed” and “After Rising from 
Bed” Dr. Hollins selected the former— 
probably because the latter was the 
product ef an unwilling action—for an 
improvisation. He made of it a fantasie, 
developing the theme into a fugal move- 
ment through imitation and counter- 
point, closing with a choral of large 
dimensions. It was a very remarkable 
display of improvisation. The hall was 
crowded with an ices ee ae 





To Sell Spiering Library 


Frida M. Spiering, widow of the late 
Theodore Spiering, composer, conductor 
and violinist, who now makes her home 
in Brooklyn, has announced the sale of 
Mr. Spiering’s library. This collection 
of musical works contains 293 orchestral 
scores, parts for fifty-five overtures, 
twenty-seven symphonies, parts for 
many violin concertos, oratorios, a large 
number of miscellaneous works, and 
music for the piano, violin and voice. 
Mr. Spiering spent much time in collect- 
ing his library. 


BECOMES U. S. CITIZEN 


Edouard Albion Takes Name of Edouard 
Albion Meek 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 10.—Harold Meek, 
professionally known as Edouard Albion, 
director of the Washington Grand Opera 


Company, has been admitted to Ameri- 
can citizenship, legally taking the name 
of Edouard Albion ‘Meek. 

Mr. Meek was born in Port Stanley, 
Canada, and sang successfully in con- 
certs and opera as a baritone. He came 
to the United States in 1916. His wife, 
formerly Marietta Stockhard, became a 
British citizen on her marriage, but has 
now been readmitted to citizenship in 
the land of her birth. 

Mrs. Meek, known as “Peggy” Albion, 
has entered the local managerial concert 
field, and is secretary of the opera com- 
pany directed by her husband. 

Mr. Meek plans to give Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s opera “Daoma” its first 
performance at the Spring Festival of 
Music here next May. Francis La 
Flesch and Mrs. Eberhart are respon- 
sible for the libretto, which is based on 
Indian life. It is also Mr. Albion’s in- 
tention to present this work with an 
all-American cast. 








Kurt Schindler Completes Twenty Years 
of Activity in America 


Kurt Schindler, conductor, will have 
completed a full twenty years of musical 
activity in this country on Oct. 12. It 
was on Oct. 12, 1905, that Mr. Schindler 
arrived in America to fulfill a three 
years’ contract as assistant conductor at 
the Metropolitan Opera under the ré- 
gime of Heinrich Conried, who had been 
attracted to his work as a conductor of 
opera, in Europe, where Mr. Schindler 
had been carrying on for two years be- 
fore coming to America. After leaving 
the Metropolitan Opera Company Mr. 
Schindler laid the foundation for a 
chorus which has since become the 
Schola Cantorum, now in its seventeenth 
season, of which he has been the conduc- 
tor since its inception. 
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“You deserve the entire credit for the 
most successful and happiest year of my 
artistic endeavors at the Metropolitan.” 


Geraldine Farrer 
April 16th, 1922 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 
your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 








About Scholarships 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The remarks made on the scholarship 
question by Rudolph Reuter, in a recent 
interview published in MUSICAL AMERICA 
were, in my opinion, most timely and to 
the point. 

The scholarship epidemic originated 
and has attained its culmination right 
here in Chicago. Well do I remember 
when some forty-two or forty-three 
years ago the subject was broached to 
me by the head of a prominent music 
school. The subject was discussed from 
two standpoints, the commercial and the 
philanthropic. Needless to say, the for- 
mer greatly outweighed the latter. The 
free scholarship disease increased from 
year to year in virulence until now it has 
become absolutely epidemic. 

Music schools vie with each other in 
offering free and partial scholarships— 
they feature it in their advertising, cata- 
logs, circulars. To this must be added 
the women’s musical societies, sororities, 
the great musical foundations, million- 
aire music schools, millionaire philan- 
thropists, etc. 

What are the consequences? Thou- 
sands of poorly qualified students make 
application for scholarships, thoroughly 
convinced of the righteousness of their 
cause, frequently urged by men and 
women musically ignorant. Students of 
ample’ means sign application papers 
professing utter inability to pay for 
their lessons. 

Should the music schools and teachers 
continue to practice this foolish policy 
serious consequences are bound to result. 
Where will be the student who saved his 
earnings to devote them to his beloved 
art? He will assume that the world 
owes him something, lose his initiative, 
self-confidence and pride. The rates of 
tuition will be greatly depressed, the 
inducements to talented students will be 
still further increased. Conditions will 
parallel that formerly rampant in the 
piano trade—there will be an asking 
price and selling price. 

The country will be flooded with young 
artists in various stages of proficiency, 
all eager to make a concert or operatic 
career, the great majority ultimately to 
experience cruel disappointment, but 
making it still harder for the really 
deserving young artist. 

Instead of free scholarships, ways and 
means should be formed to lend a help- 
ing hand by providing means or oppor- 
tunities for a career to our young 
American artists who, have conclusively 
proved through public appearances that 
they are fully worthy of being called 
artists. 

I sincerely hope that the music lovers 
of this country, the musical societies, the 
musical foundations, will accord this im- 
— matter their most serious atten- 
ion. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, 
President, American Conserva- 
tory of Music, Chicago. 

Chicago, IIl., Oct. 3, 1925. 





A Jenny Lind Champion 
To the Editor of MustIcaAL AMERICA: 

No matter from what standpoint we 
view that world’s famous vocalist of 
decades gone b 
schmidt—her character, as well as her 





artistic status remain incontrovertibly 
fixed in the unperishable archives of her 
wonderful career as the woman and 
artist. 

If the creator of the letter relative 
to Jenny Lind which appeared in the 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA for Sept. 26 
under the caption, “The Jenny Lind 
Cult,” will familiarize himself with all 
the available data appertaining to the 
famous singer in question preceding her 
great triumphs in America, his con- 
science will undoubtedly forbid his re- 
iterating such statements against that 
Christian lady and “angel of benevo- 
lence.” My collection of “Lindiana” is 
at his service to enlighten him. His re- 
sources seem nothing. 

Before Barnum ever heard of her, her 
undisputed reputation as the “queen of 
song” had already been proclaimed 
throughout Europe and required little 
publicity—at least that of the greatest 
American showman’s style. Do not the 
great theatrical managers do so in the 
present time? Yes, even more so, and 
on larger scale and territory. Barnum’s 
peculiar business policy, I hope, does 
not reflect on those marvelous earlier 
triumphs in Europe, and which were at- 
tended by both poor and rich alike and 
the royalty of the entire Old World. 

Meyerbeer said of Jenny Lind, “She 
is the wonder of wonders,” and also 
called her the “first of singers.” Ma- 
cready wrote, “She is the most charm- 
ing singer and actress I ever in my life 
met.” Henrietta Sontag called her the 
“first singer of the age.” Mendelssohn 
described Jenny Lind as an artist, “the 
greatest I have ever known.” Queen 
Victoria said, “What a beautiful singer, 
what an actress, how delightful!” 

Such great masters and musicians as 

Halévy, Rossini, Schumann, Auber, 
Garcia, Balfe, Strauss, and many others 
lauded her. Hans Christian Andersen 
relates, “On the stage she was a great 
artist, who rose above all those around 
her.” Of Jenny Lind it was also said 
by a contemporary writer, “Art, by her, 
has been only used to cultivate nature— 
not for a moment to disguise it.” An- 
other editorial reads: “She was like an 
angel sent from heaven to bless the peo- 
ple and make them happy.” A clergy- 
man stated, “It is unexampled, the 
courageous simplicity and nature, the 
benevolence which is so much more than 
queenly.” Still another minister glori- 
fied her by saying, “ like a saviour 
of the world, she goes about doing 
good .. 
Our own ‘brilliant American journal- 
ist, Nathaniel Parker Willis, quoted her 
as the “world’s first singer.” Daniel 
Webster said, “Our veins tingled with 
the recognition of a sudden and higher 
presence,” when he heard her sing at 
the Washington concert. Among that 
audience was John Howard Payne, 
author of the immortal “Home” song, 
who also paid her a beautiful tribute. 

I could continue to give you hundreds 
more of these beautiful comments and 
sentiments of prominent men and women 
commending the beauties of the gracious 
diva, without a doubt the most illus- 
trious and outstanding immortal in the 
annals of the world’s musical history. 

It is to vindicate that most honorable 
personage, Jenny Lind, that this letter 
of repudiation directed to the corre- 
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spondent in your columns recently has 
been sent by me. That an international, 


-prominent artist of Mme. Jenny Lind- 


Goldschmidt’s glorious reputation, 
whether she was Swedish, American, or 
Lutheran, should receive such scathing 
criticism only shows prejudice. 

Should her character be besmirched 
after loving deeds of charity, both to the 
sick and poverty stricken, by the vile 
pen of a musical critic—and because 
Jenny Lind by the wish of that Great 
Architect happened to be born in the 
“Land of the Midnight Sun” instead of 
America? 

I do admire both Nordica and Minnie 
Hauk—even scores of others of still 
more artistic ability than the names he 
mentions—all worthy of a monument or 
memorial. But with such a limited mem- 
bership comprising the Jenny Lind Asso- 
ciation, a group of prominent men and 
women who are striving to accomplish 
something, they cannot perpetuate all 
artists. Why doesn’t Mr. Saxham do 
what he is trying to preach—go ahead 
and do as we are trying very hard to do, 
not tell others what they ought to do? 
What has he accomplished in his wise 
statements? 

WILLIAM AvuGUST HILDEBRAND, 
Historian, Jenny Lind Association of 
New York. 
JERSEY City, N. J., Oct. 10, 1925. 


Hauk and Jenny Lind 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I have been greatly interested in the 
letters about Jenny Lind written by 
Kitty Cheatham and Robert Saxham. 

I notice that Mr. Saxham pleads for 
“succor” for the American prima donna, 





Minnie Hauk, and in that I would like 
to thoroughly back him up. If Mme. 
Hauk is in need, her countrymen cer- 
tainly ought to do something for her. 
But that “succor” need not interfere 
with a true estimate of Jenny Lind’s 
place in history as an artist. It might 
interest Mr. Saxham to know that 
Minnie Hauk in her book, “Memories of 
a Singer,” referred to Jenny Lind as her 
“idol.” This opinion must carry weight, 
I think. NANCY HARRISON. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 8, 1925. 





Lind Eulogy Indorsed 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Permit me to thank you for the 

splendid letter on Jenny Lind by Miss 

Kitty Cheatham. I am very grateful 


to think that we have in New York City 

a musical paper with the courage to 

publish such an article, showing as it 

does the profound spiritual insight of 

Miss Cheatham. SOPHIA DUNNE. 
New York, Oct. 5, 1925. 


The Whistling Phobia 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
There is something attractive about 
“Mephisto’s” plan to transfer the naval 
officer with the phobia for whistling, 
described by Arthur Warner in the 


Nation, to New York musical circles. 

This would be a welcome relief to the 
natives, and probably also to super- 
sensitive New Yorkers. 

I hasten to warn you, however, that 
you will not find him in Haiti. Haitian 
governors are said to be equally severe 
but more serious. 

The critic you want is governor-gen- 
eral of Guam. 





MARIAN TYLER. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1925. 
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Poets Might Assist Cause of Opera 
in English, Says Nevada Van der Veer 


. MASTUUNIULUAAIAAUDUDAIIOSASDUSNSDANANSLEYUUONLUAONAUES ANTNAULGADGLALEUEUUOUOMAEAL TUNA CSG ESA AE GAIT TEA 


OM the Thibetan monk’s snuff box 

on her piano, Nevada Van der Veer 
drew a secret supply of salted almonds, 
shared them generously, and _ settled 
down to talk. She had only just re- 


turned from Lake George, where she 
spent her vacation swimming and horse- 
back riding, after a concert tour of the 
country. 

“T have sung in every state in the 
union except Nevada!” she said, “and I 
might admit that it is my favorite unex- 
plored land. I was not, however, named 
after it, but after Emma Nevada. Musi- 
cal names have been adopted by our 
family for generations. My mother’s 
name was Jenny Lind Van der Veer. 
She also sang, and from the time I was 
able to talk I have known many lieder 
by Schubert and Schumann. At a very 
early age I took a fancy to the songs of 
Fauré and Debussy, and I have been 
singing them ever since.’ 

Russian songs are also a large factor 
of Miss Van der Veer’s répertoire. These 
she sings in English. 

“Because I believe,” she explained, 
“that unless the meaning of one’s songs 
is understood, half of the art is lost, 
utterly wasted. In spite of general belief 
to the contrary, I find it just as simple 
to sing in our own language as in any 
other. An audience must understand to 
appreciate. Many times I have watched 
the tremendous effect which ‘Samson and 
Delilah,’ given in concert form, aroused 
in an ‘audience that would have been 
practically unmoved by a foreign ver- 
sion. 

“Furthermore, with the nation becom- 





Nevada Van der Veer, Contralto 


ing more and more musical, all of the 
masterpieces are becoming very familiar. 
The melodies are everywhere recognized, 
and now it remains to give the people a 
new viewpoint with a fine translation of 
the meaning behind the tune. The dis- 
cussions which arise from time to time 
concerning singing in English are prim- 
arily the result of bad translations. If 
only the foremost poets of the country 
would volunteer, or be commissioned, to 
write intelligent librettos, in cooperation 


with a vocal coach who would explain the 
needs of the voice at certain pitch, the 
result would undoubtedly be the perma- 
nent establishment of opera in English.” 


Likes Oratorio Work 


While Miss Van der Veer is greatly 
concerned with the opera question, her 
interest is purely objective, for she pre- 
fers oratorio and recitals for her per- 
sonal career. She was scheduled to sing 
in “Elijah” and Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony in the Worcester Festival on Oct. 
6 and 7, and will precede her “Messiah” 
season with several recitals. Then she 
will be heard with the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston, the New York 
Oratorio Society and the Pittsburgh 
Mendelssohn Choir. Her Carnegie Hall 
appearance will be made early in 
January. 

“It is quite possible,” Miss Van der 
Veer reflected, “to combine operatic 
effects with oratorio and concerts. At 
Conneaut Lake Park, for instance, ‘El- 
ijah’ was given early this summer and 
we sang in costume. 
trifle in dignity, but on the other hand it 
gained a great deal in dramatic power. 
It gave the people a new outlook upon 
an old work. They enjoyed it, and where 
is an andience that does not like to look 
as well as listen?” 

This question led into the subject of 
radio. Miss Van der Veer is convinced 
that it will never replace concerts. 

“Tt is a great thing,” she said, ‘for 
people who cannot attend concerts and 
also to educate the country for good 
music, provided ragtime does not event- 
ually drown out the other sound waves. 
It is, therefore, an aid rather than an 
enemy to the concert world. The radio 
has not yet become a hobby of mine, 
however. To be quite truthful, I have 
no hobbies, no pet monkeys to exhibit 
and no idiosyncrasies to make a bizarre 
and temperamental artist.” 

Miss Van der Veer’s spare moments 


Perhaps it lost a. 


are spent in teaching, baking tempting 
cakes, going to theaters, entertaining a 
host of friends and reading. On her 
desk are the poems of Joyce Kilmer, 
and Keats, and a copy of Galsworthy’s 
“Caravan.” 

“IT enjoy anything in art which is 
definitely related to life,” she said. 
“Reading and singing are living for me, 
and any detachment is fatal. To get the 
best out of life, one must have both feet 
on the ground and not walk in the air. 
(t is for this reason that I always preach 
common sense to my pupils. That, plus 
sincerity, is the keynote for their future. 
After all, there is enough fluff and 





bubble in the world already without 
augmenting it.” M. M. 
State Club Federation Holds Board 


Meeting in Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 10.—The autumn 
meeting of the board of the Indiana 
Federation of Music Clubs was held in 
this city on the morning of Sept. 29. 
Mrs. Henry Schurmann, president, an- 


nounced the dates for the Indiana dis- 
trict meetings as follows: Logansport 
district meeting at Peru, Oct. 8, Mrs. 
Elmer E. Hanks of Peru, president; 
Bloomington district at Brazil, Oct. 22; 
Mrs. Luna Wilder of Brazil, president; 
Crawfordsville district at Covington, 
Oct. 29, Mrs. Anten-Rainier of Coving- 
ton, president; Muncie district at Bluff- 
ton, Nov. 4, Mrs. Fred Swisher of Bluff- 
ton, president; South Bend district at 
Elkhart, Nov. 10, Mrs. Charles Darling 
of Elkhart, president, and Columbus dis- 
trict at Shelbyville, Nov. 17, Mrs. Ralph 
Edwards of Shelbyville, president. 
FLORENCE HARRIS FIFE. 
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Ralph Douglass —Coach 
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ork. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 


Karl Krueger 
CONDUCTOR (Late of Vienna) 
ddress: 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Calif. 


McCall Lanham ,,Co™cert Baritene 


Teacher ef Singing 
Director vol Dept., Se School, 
New York, 


D 
mr} Bway, ng ty Riv. 8569 
Atudios: Wash. ( Wed.) 1810 19th St., 


dion Ph. Frank. 6651 
Caroline Lowe 


TEACHER OF 
Chickering Studios: 
Residence: 50 W. 67th St., 

















SINGING—COACHING 
29 W. Sith St. Plaza 2690 
N. Y. Susquehanna 9490 





Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT WIOLINIST 





Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. of Violin 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 

Jacob ° Violin and 

Leonid Mestechkin Piano Studios 


307 West 79th Street, New York 
1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Phone Endicott 6968 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 
Breathing a Specialt 
148 W. 72nd St., New York 








Studio: 
Endicott 2118 
Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
e Oulture 


170 Went 4; 7ind St. New + City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Richard E. Parks— BAsso 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in tone production. 
Available for Opera, Oratorio, Concerts. 
Studio, 235 West End Ave., New York City. 
Phone Susquehanna 9112. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Studio: 257 West 104th St., N York City 
Phone Clarkson 151 ia 


Edoardo Petri 
Mnotes of Arts, Columbia -; aaa 
ACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: ROS Broadway, New york City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin SOPRANO 


Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East 62nd St., New York 























Harry Reginald Spier 
acher of Sing 
117 W. beth St.—Phone cs... 0572 
Residence Phone _Raymond 3086 
Pianist—Composer 
Charles Gilbert | Spross. Kecetitnniahestioneh 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle 8964 


Tuesdays and Fridays 
Available for concerts in New York and _ vicinity. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York Cit» 
Endicott 3306 


Oliver Stewart TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
Studio: 137 W. 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 2729 


Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar | 3614 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TERE ACHER OF SINGING 
Studios open all summer 
4 West 40th Street, New York 
Penn. 4797 




















Studios: 
Opposite Public Library Tel. 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., New York 
"Phone Penn 4897 


Godfrey Wetterlow 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION—CO ACHING 
By Appointment Only 
318 West 57th St. New | York City 


Charles Adams White 
VOICE DEVELOPM ENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 
Wi ° Teacher of Piano 
Martha D. illis Music Appreciation 
Technic—lInterpretation—Keyboard Harmony 
Special Course in Ear Training and Rhythm for Voice Pup!!s 
81 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., New York 
Appointment by Telephone—1350 Circle 


Arthur Wilson 
VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boviston St.. Boston 
Wednesdays at Providence in the Lauderdale 


Bldg. 
Anne Wolcott 


Teacher of Singzing—Coach—Accompanist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9107 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall. New York 
_ _ Phone—Circle 0951 
David Zalish 
Ptani«xt and Pedagogzue 
Appointment by mail or phone 
225 W. 110th St., New York Cathedral 9543 
° Srvecial Master Clas«e* 
W. Henri Zay in Voice Technique 
with a VERITABLE MASTER TIFA behind the™ 
See ‘“‘The Practical Psychology of Voice.’’ pub 
Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method 



































H. M. Shapiro 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 112 Riverside Drive, New York 
‘Phone E Endicott 5927 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera: House Studios, New Yer! 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 











Studio: 30 West 72nd St 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interferen*’ 
Miae Ethel Pfeifer. Asst Teacher ‘ 
412 West End Avenue Trafalgar 4 °°? 


Josiah Zuro Master Classes 


Operatic, Concert and Vocal Training 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. 
New York City. Applications by % 
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MILWAUKEE, Oct. 10.—The gradually 
increasing interest in choral music was 
again illustrated in this city by the 
organization of a new chorus among 
some 1600 teachers. The conductor will 


be Alfred Hiles Bergen. Clara T. Man- 
they, chairman of the education commit- 
tee of the Milwaukee Teachers’ 
Association, has sent invitations to all 
public school teachers in the city to join 
in promoting this vroject. 

While detailed plans of the chorus 
have not been made public, it is planned 
to give concerts for the general public. 
It is also hoped to stimulate interest in 
music among all Milwaukee teachers. 
Mr. Bergen, the leader of the new club, 
conducts the Lyric Male Chorus, and is 
a member of the Milwaukee school board. 

The Y. M. C. A. is also going to 
largely expand its plans for music this 
year. The main enterprise of the Y. M. 
C. A. will be the promotion of a sym- 
phony orchestra. C. C. Lane, central 
secretary, has been placed in charge of 
the musical development plans. A small 
band of one dozen musicians is also 
being organized. 


Various industrial plants will add 


T MILWAUKEE FOUNDS TEACHERS’ CHORUS 


choruses this year. A large number of 
factories and stores now have choruses 
and more are being organized every 
year. Most of these provide music only 
for the company entertainments. Only 
a few of the more ambitious ones make 
an appeal to the general public. 

Lorna Hooper Warfield, soprano, 
opened the Milwaukee Art Institute 
season of music on Oct. 4 with a recital 
in the auditorium of the building. Mrs. 
Warfield has just returned from a year’s 
study in Vienna and Berlin. French, 
German and English groups were given, 
including works by Rachmaninoff, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Massenet, Brahms, Schu- 
bert, Ponchielli, César Franck, Debussy, 
Fourdrain, Grieg, Wintter Watts, and 
Clough-Leighter. Mrs. Warfield showed 
skill and individuality in her interpre- 


tations. Winogene Kirchner played the 
accompaniments. 
Jaroslav Gans, ’cellist, and Esther 


Lundy Newcomb, soprano, opened a series 
of five concerts to be given by the Wo- 
men’s Guild of Kenwood Methodist 
church. Mr. Gans has been first ’cellist 
of the Vienna Symphony. Miss New- 
comb is an American soprano. 

The MacDowell Club gave a luncheon 
at the College Women’s Club to open the 





Repetitions Dominate 


in San Carlo’s Third 
Week at Century Theater 
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erica’s first Rodolfo in “Bohéme,” and 
otherwise famed as a one-time substitute 
for Caruso at the Metropolitan, came 
forth from the. wings unannounced in 
the stead of Giuliano Oliver. It would 
seem that no popular opera company 
ever gets through a season without 
Agostini. Apparently he is always ready 
with any role, providing it’s tenor. One 
wondered whether the facial “imperials” 
he wore with costumes of the powdered 
wig period were a part of this opera’s 
more or less inscrutable symbolism, the 
while he sang vigorously, if not always 
tunefully. 

Gladys Axman was not too well cast 
as Giuletta, but used her attractive voice 
smoothly. Bernice Schalker was a pertly 
petite Nicklausse and others of the faith- 
ful cared for the sundry minor parts. 
Carlo Peroni conducted. This time 
there was no Ballet Russe. oO. Bs 


The First “Gioconda” 


Ponchielli’s “Gioconda” had its first 
performance of the season on Thursday 
evening, with Edith de Lys as guest- 
artist in the name part. The other singers 
were Manuel Salazar, replacing Franco 
Tafuro as Enzo, Stella De Mette as 
Laura, Pietro De Biasi as Alvise, Ber- 
nice Schalker as La Cieca, Mario Valle 
as Barnaba, and Natale Cervi and Fran- 
cesco Curci in minor réles. Carlo Peroni 
conducted. 

Interest naturally centered in the per- 
formance of Mme. de Lys who has been 
heard in this vicinity before. Since her 
last hearing, however, this singer of 
unusual gifts has evidently been doing 
something with her voice, for several 
points of production, such as faulty 
pitch, have utterly disappeared, and the 
voice has taken on a luscious richness 
that is not only very beautiful but 
highly individual. Both in the ensembles 
and the “Suicidio” her singing was 
extraordinarily fine and she had the 
good taste not to attempt to place every- 
one else in the background. 

Dramatically, the characterization, 
while somewhat gloomy and unrelieved 
by even a vestige of brightness (Did 
Ponchielli have his tongue in his cheek 
when he called this sombre character 
“The Merry One?) was consistent and 
effective. Mme. de Lys appreciates the 
fact that the melodic line of a score has 
a significance, apart from its musical 
one, that can be translated into action 
and gesture, and fully realizes the pos- 
sibilities of the fact. 

Mr. Salazar sang well and won much 
applause for “Cielo e Mar” and Miss De 
Mette, Miss Schalker and Mr. Valle 
ipheld their portions of an exceedingly 
zood performance of the opera. 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet gave an 
‘ffective rendition of the Dance of the 
fours, and members of the ensemble 

Ppeared in the Furlana in the first act. 
J. A. H. 


Repetitions Given 
The remainder of the week brought 


forth repetitions of “Bohéme, “Rigo- 
‘tto,” “Faust” and “Carmen.” In the 


Puccini opera, the singers were Anne 
Roselle, Franco Tafuro, Leonora Cori, 
Mario Valle, Pietro De Biasi, Giuseppe 
Interrante and Natale Cervi. “Rigo- 
letto” was interpreted by Emilio Ghir- 
ardini, Giuliano Oliver, Josephine 
Lucchese, Mr. De Biasi, Mr. Cervi, 
Eloi Grimar, Miss Morosini, and Messrs. 
Curci and De Cecare. In “Faust” were 
heard Mr. Tafuro, Mr. De Biasi, Bianca 
Saroya, Emilio Ghirardini, Bernice 
Schalker and Vittorio Tosi. Miss De 
Mette again appeared as the heroine in 
“Carmen,” ably seconded by Mr. Salazar, 
Mr. Valle, Mr. Curci, Mr. Cervi, Mr. De 
Biasi, Mr. Toso, Miss Cori, Miss Moro- 
sini and Miss Schalker. Annette Royak 
made her début as Micaela, creating a 
very favorable impression. Carlo Peroni 
conducted all four performances, of 
course. 


OPERA WAREHOUSE OPENED 


Chicago Company Has Complete Equip- 
ment for Studio Work and Storage 


CHICAGO, Oct. 10.—The new $550,000 
studio and warehouse of the Chicago 
Civic Opera was formally opened Tues- 
day afternoon. It is considered one. of 
the finest and most complete institutions 
of its kind in the world. 

It will accommodate more than 1500 
truck loads of operatic equipment. In 
it are contained store rooms for the 
equipment estimated to be worth 
$7,000,000; paint shops, where the elabo- 
rate curtains are produced; carpenter 
shops with power saws, lathes and wood 
carving machinery, an armory studio 
which includes an electric gold, silver 
and nickel-plating shop, and a laundry. 

Completion of the building permits 
cancellation of the lease of the two old 
warehouses. Opera officials believe that 
the saving in rent and other expenses 
to result from consolidation under one 
roof will pay the cost of the atelier in 
ten years. The building is divided into 
fireproof units. A _ sprinkling system 
protects the place. 

Rehearsal halls for principals and 
chorus are also provided for in the new 
plant. MARGIE MCLEOD. 








People’s Chorus Celebrates Columbus 
Day 

A Columbus Day concert was sched- 
uled to be given by the charter unit of 
the People’s Chorus of New York on 
Monday evening, Oct. 12, under the baton 
of L. Camilieri, in the auditorium of the 
High School of Commerce. Claire Brook- 
hurst, contralto, was engaged as soloist. 


Navy Band Will Tour South 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 14.—A concert tour 
including the principal cities of the 
coastal States, from Richmond to New 
Orleans, will be taken by the United 
States Navy Band, with Lieut. Charles 
Benter leading. The band left Wash- 
ington on Monday, Oct. 12, and will re- 
turn on Dec. 6. ALFRED T. MARKS. 








Second Riesenfeld Concert Is Heard 


The second of Hugo Riesenfeld’s pop- 
ular Sunday noon concerts was given at 
the Rivoli Theater on Oct. 11, with Willy 
Stahl, violinist, as the soloist. Mr. 
Stahl was heard in a movement from 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole.” The 
purely orchestra numbers were Weber’s 


season. Mrs. J. A. Seger gave a talk 
on the plans of the club for the year. 
Frank Olin. Thompson, pianist and 
assistant director of the Wisconsin Con- 
servatory, reports notable additions to 
the school faculty in Hans Hess, ’cellist, 
and Cgra Brinckley Lochner, soprano. 
Mr. Thompson also reports a new idea 
in music to be applied by the Conserva- 
tory for the first time this year—class 
instruction for amateur musicians. His 
theory is that many study music for a 
time and then.drop it. By means of 
these classes, musical interest of large 
numbers will be revived and their train- 
ing be carried on to greater fruition. 
C. O. SKINROOD. 


ROME HEARS AMERICANS 


Students in Villa d’Este Complete Two 
Months’ Course 


RoME, Oct. 1.—The final concert given 
by the twenty-seven American pupils at 
the Villa d’Este was a highly successful 
and brilliant affair which brought to a 
close the two months’ course given under 
the direction of Ottorino Respighi, Delia 
Valeri, Mario Corti, Ernesto Console and 
Ernesto Vitale. Many of the students 
have decided to remain in Rome for the 
winter and continue their work. 

Miss Anderson gave songs by Respighi 
and Pergolesi, and Florence Pezoles and 
Thomas Coppinger won an ovation for 
their excellent interpretation of the Love 
Duet from Puccini’s “Bohéme.” Mr. 
Corti and Mr. Console contributed to 
the success of the concert with a per- 
formance of Pizzetti’s Sonata in A for 
’Cello and Piano. 

The municipal band and the author- 
ities were present to add a_ gala 
note to the occasion. The official 
inauguration of the school of music 
was attended by Henry P. Fletcher, 
American Ambassador, and _ several 
members of the American Embassy, 
including Professor Fedele, Minister 
of Public Instruction; Conte Vol»ni, 
Minister of Finance; Mr. Colasant, Di- 
rector of Fine Arts, and others. 











“Oberon” Overture the “Rumanian” 
Rhapsody by Enesco, Delibes’ “La 
Source” Suite, and compositions by 


Jarnfeldt and Grainger. The program 
was broadcasted from Stations WJZ and 
Way. 








PASSED AWAY 


Hubert Platt Main 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 10.—Hubert Platt 
Main, well-known throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world as a composer of 
hymns and religious songs, died at his 
home here on Oct. 7. Mr. Main was 
born in Ridgefield, Conn., on Aug. 17, 
1839, and was educated in the public 
schools there. His father was one of 
the group that created gospel songs in 
America and in England, and Mr. Main 
began composing and writing hymns at 
the age of fifteen. He later became an 
authority on hymnology and composed 
and copyrighted more than 1000 hymn 
tunes, sacred songs and anthems, be- 
sides assisting in the compilation of 
numerous collections of hymns. He is 
survived by his wife, two sons and a 
daughter. 


Jessie Z. Decker 


SyracusE, N. Y., Oct. 10.—The recent 
death of Jessie Z. Decker, who was in- 
strumental in forwarding the cause of 
good music in this city, was made the 
subject of resolutions eulogizing her ser- 
vices by the Morning Musicales, Inc., the 
Salon Musicale and the Settlement 
School. Miss Decker was active in the 
development of these three organiza- 
tions, being intimately connected with 
their administration, and was a founder 


of the Settlement School. 
BK. D. V. PECK. 


Mrs. Leo Ullman 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 10.—A 
prominent in active musical circles for 
many years has been removed by the 
death of Mrs. Leo Ullman. Exercising 
an influence that was widely felt, Mrs. 
Ullman was recognized as a factor of 
importance. Death came after an illness 
of two years. Mrs. Ullman is survived 
by her husband, whom she married 
twenty-two years ago, and by her daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, a young musician of pro- 
nounced talent. 
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IRVING WEIL. N. Y. Evening Journal, March 31, 1925 


fe An exquisitely fresh high soprano voice- 
IC, A very considerable dash of authentic temperament 
A taking stage presence 
A very well grounded technic 
A great deal of assurance and aptness. 
A Few Dates Available—January—Middle West 


Chicago Recital—Playhouse, January 10th 


Direction—JEAN WISWELL, 250 West 57th Street, New York 
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THE art of choral conducting is an 

elusive one, despite the success of 
many fine vocal ensembles. The varia- 
bleness of human throats, when organ- 
ized into large groups, may perhaps 
account for the fact that some orchestral 
conductors of renown have in the past 
failed in their efforts with choral works. 

That this is a highly specialized de- 
partment of music is a truism which 
every leader of a chorus knows. Yet 
a cappella singing may be developed to 
a degree of beauty which is fairly elec- 
trifying. Some requisites for good mass 
singing, according to John Finley Wil- 
liamson, noted leader of the Dayton 
Westminster Choir, are correct pitch, 


rhythm, diction and expression. 

Speaking before the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists in its recent con- 
—" in Cleveland, Mr. Williamson 
said: 

“The technic of choir conducting is 
comparatively undeveloped and a state- 
ment that there could be any art in con- 
nection with choir renditions and choir 
conducting would seem unsound to many. 
In fact, most people are frankly bored 
by a choir. 

“Mr. Krehbiel has said that only a 
singing nation can become a musical na- 
tion. If this statement is true and if 
it is also true that our choirs lack in 
appeal, then surely something must be 
done to change the art standard of our 
choir work. 

“A choir can be one of the greatest in- 
struments for the expression of beauty 
and spirituality. Its beauty of tone can 
rival that of the strings of our great 
orchestras, while its power of dramatic 
utterance, coupled with spiritual ap- 
peal, cannot be equaled. If all the 
choirs in our land could be such instru- 
ments of expression there would be a 
great musical awakening. 

“However, it is a difficult matter to 
make choirs such instruments of beauty 
and spirituality—difficult mainly because 
choirs are made up of human beings, 
peovle who are subject to all possible 
changes in body, mind and soul. A choir 
conductor must send forth his music 
through the bodies, minds and souls of 
individual people. If he is a thorough 
musician, he is ready to undertake the 
task. 

“Musicianship is a necessary funda- 
mental. Of importance, too, is_ his 
knowledge of how to develop these 
bodies, minds and souls through which 
he must express his musicianship. 


Angelic Choirs Scarce 


“The Angel Gabriel is the only choir- 
master of whom I have ever heard who 
has a perfect choir to work with! We 
poor conductors here on earth must take 
the long and the short, the fat and the 
lean, the keen and the dull, those with 
imagination and spiritual understand- 
ing and those without, and mold them 
into an art instrument. 

“The tone production of the vocal 
artist seems a simple matter, while the 
vitality in the tone is taken for granted. 
We too often overlook the fact that there 
are normal bodies supporting these 
voices. 

“A choir must be made up of normal 
bodies, and the first requisite for a nor- 
mal body is correct posture. Correct 
posture means a position of activity, 
just as if one were ready to step for- 
ward to meet a friend or hit a tennis 
ball. In most of our choirs the spirit 
may be willing, but the flesh is weak. 
For this reason most choirmasters pre- 
fer trained singers. Their vocal study 
— made their bodies more nearly nor- 
mal. 

“We all may have normal, vital bodies 
in our choirs if we will pay the price to 
develop them. This may be done by in- 
sistence upon correct posture, physical 
exercises during rehearsals and the de- 
mand for daily exercises on the part of 
the members themselves. Habit is, how- 
ever, an enemy to improvement and if 
vitality does not come into the voice as 
the body becomes normal the choir- 
master must use his knowledge of cor- 
rect pronunciation to bring the vocal 
color having full vitality. 


Technicalities May Mislead 


“Such terms as ‘voice placement,’ 
‘nasal resonance,’ ‘head tones,’ should be 
avoided. They are understood by the 
vocal teacher, but not by the choir mem- 
ber. In fact, the less talking on vocal 
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John Finley Williamson, Conductor of the 
Dayton Westminster Choir 


subjects the better. Whatever is said 
must be so worded as to be understand- 
able at once to each individual, regard- 
less of the part sung. The speaking 
voice is understood by all voices and the 
choirmaster must realize that his singers 
understand tone only through the me- 
dium of their own voices and voice color. 

“The one common ground we have is 
the speaking voice. If, for instance, the 
tone of the bass section is dark in color, 
suggesting the pharynx, they need not 
be told to bring the tone forward or 
place it in the face. They will under- 
stand at once if told how to pronounce 
the word or words with the speaking 
voice as a model. 

“For example, if they are singing the 
word ‘father’ and are pronouncing it 
‘futher’ and are shown how they are 
pronouncing it, together with the right 
pronunciation, the color will improve in- 
stantly. It is of great importance that 
the choirmaster understand all _ the 
colors produced by the different reso- 
nance cavities of each voice. 


Building the Ensemble 


“The tone of a choir in harmony 
should be like a building—the bass broad 
and deep, furnishing the foundation and 
gradually tapering through the middle 
voices to the steeple, the lyric sopranos. 
If the choir has not the proper balance, 
all effort is for naught. 

“Few first or lyric sopranos are 
needed, but one’s knowledge of color will 
tell him at once that their tone must be 
light, clear and bell-like. If their speak- 
ing voices have not that quality it is 
safe to say they are in the wrong sec- 
tion. Voices singing out of their sec- 


tions mean forcing and singing out of 
pitch. A large per cent of choir singers 
are singing wrong parts. The soprano 
section is the most guilty of this fault. 
A heavy voice on first soprano never 
means security; rather it means top- 
heaviness and flatting. 

“So by gradual physical development 
and the conscientious study of breathing, 
coupled with simplicity of pronuncia- 
tion, the tone will gradually take on a 
round, full, flesh-free color. 


The Pitch Bugaboo 


“Vocal freedom is hindered by fear of 
hitting the wrong note, by excessive 
effort to make the words understood and 
by an attempt at expression. These 
faults must be combated through the 
mentality of the singers. The choir- 
master must face the fact that lack of 
confidence in reading music does great 
damage to vocal freedom. But if he at- 
tempts to teach theory and sight-singing 
at rehearsals he will also have to face 
the fact that his choir does not come to 
rehearsals to study theory, but to sing. 
Young people join choirs chiefly because 
they love to sing. 

“Theory may be taught through a 
series of examinations, which forces 
home study or failure. Sight-singing 
may be taught by gradually taking up 
more and more difficult music and by a 
series of catch questions, which in- 
creases the alertness of the members. 
Harmony of the ear should be taught 
from the very beginning. A cappella 
singing demands that the singers know 
what part of a chord they are singing, 
offering also a splendid means of ear 
training. 


Diction Important 


“Next to the fear of hitting the wrong 
note comes the effort to make the words 
understood. Of course, the text must 
be understood. It is a great mistake to 
print the anthem texts in the church 
bulletins Sunday after Sunday. This 
crutch should not be handed to the choir. 
But to tell the choir to say its words 
distinctly usually defeats the purpose 
and creates excessive effort. Only a con- 
scious knowledge of how each consonant 
is formed, coupled with the ability to 
produce each properly, will solve the 
problem of enunciation. 

“The greatest stress must be put on 
the vocal consonants. After the interval 
is clearly fixed a word of which the 
initial consonant is vocal may be se- 
iected and sung so that the consonant is 
on the same pitch as the vowel which 
follows. In fact, the mastery of vocal 
consonants will practically eliminate 
scooping and the habit of sliding into 
chords. The diction will become natural 
and there will be no striving to say 
words. Then the singers will be able to 
sing thoughts instead of words. Not 
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Achieving Expression 


“The effort to sing with expression is 
the third great barrier to vocal freedom. 
There must be interpretation, but what 
the average choir singer feels is expres- 
sion and what the public calls expression 
are far different. Expression to so 
many choir singers means unrestrained 
emotions, resulting in cheap sentimen- 
tality. A conscious striving for expres- 
sion sometimes takes the form of affect- 
ation. The choirmaster must explain 
the result of this misguided effort and 
set forth the principles of real expres- 
sion and interpretation. He must use 
and blend every vocal color at his com- 
mand. He must carry his choir through 
all the ranges of power from pianissimo 
to forte. His rhythm must always be 
true to the emotion he wishes to arouse. 

“Dramatic intensity must be a con- 
trolled power—not a wild emotional 
force. The choir must sing thoughts 
and not mere words. All these go to 
give real interpretation to choir work. 
The conductor must so select, blend and 
use these elements that the hearer feels 
and hears a living, vital message. 


Rhythm the Foundation 


“But after all it is rhythm that un- 
locks for us the secret or interpretation. 
Too often our choirs, not having this 
secret, try to give to their hearers 
visions of false glories. By a balance 
of soft and loud, fast and slow they pro- 
duce a false form of expression which 
sounds good, but means nothing. Too 
many of our interpretations are sicken- 
ing in their niceties; they give one a 
sense of closed spaces, perfume and 
artificial lights because of a mechanical 
use of accents that is sometimes called 
rhythm. When, on the other hand, the 
musical and poetical rhythms agree and 
are rendered with simplicity, sincerity 
and naturalness,.they give one a sense 
of valleys.” 
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Ear Training Urged as Vital Factor in Vocal Study 


By JOHN J. LEVBARG, M.D., Director, School of Voice Hygiene, New York 
ro So pasa 
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ULTY hearing is the forerunner of 
faulty speech and production of the 
voice, and yet this significant subject is 
treated in a very cursory manner by 
the majority of instructors. 

Many articles have been written on 
the development of the voice, proper 
breath control, tongue position, even the 
relation of mind to voice in the pursu- 
ance of voice culture, but the writer 


faiis to find any article devoted entirely 
to audition. 

The writer, impressed with the belief 
that a course in voice hygiene would be 
of decided benefit to teachers and voice 
students, and finding no such course, 
attempted the duty of giving one at 
Hunter College. He also lectured for 
the New York Evening Mail Music Club 
and Board of Education, when one of the 
chief topics presented was to describe 
briefly the ear, and to present practical 
information concerning its function and 
its importance to correct vocal produc- 
tion. The marked favor with which the 
course was received, the expressions of 
approval by many well known members 
and the demand for advanced work, were 
taken as proof that such work was 
greatly needed. 

A fundamental element, in fact an 

absolute requisite, for a singer or artist 
is a sense of proper hearing. An in- 
dividual may have a good voice with 
acceptable purity of tone, but yet the 
sense of proper hearing be lacking. 
_ Briefly, the auditory apparatus (ear) 
is divided anatomically into three por- 
tions; the external ear, the middle ear, 
and the internal ear. 

The external ear consists of the 
auricle and external auditory canal. The 
function of the auricle is to collect the 
sound waves and to direct them through 
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the externa! canal until it reaches the 
membrana tympani drum), which sep- 
arates the external canal from _ the 
middle ear. Vibrations in the external 
canal set up vibrations in the drum; 
these in turn set in motion the ossicles, 
or small bones, of the middle ear and 
these vibrations are then transmitted to 
the perilymph, a liquid surrounding the 
internal ear. The waves of the per- 
ilymph produce corresponding  vibra- 
tions in the endolymph, which fills the 
internal ear and also covers an impor- 
tant structure known as the organ of 
corti, or organ of hearing. The organ 
of corti is made up of large and small 
hair cells, which correspond to the 
strings of a piano. The large hair cells 
take up the low notes, and the small hair 
cells the high pitched notes. After the 
organ of corti carefully separates the 
sound, the vibrations travel by way of 
the auditory nerve to the brain center 
where the sound isinterpreted. 


The sense of hearing as a physiological 
faculty is important as a controlling 
element in production of the voice. The 
speaking or singing voice is what our 
ears perceive, and any defective speech 
or voice may arise from subjective or 
objective causes. By subjective sense 


is meant the conception conveyed to the 
singer’s aural organs when he sings; 
objective sense can be determined by a 
vocal teacher through tests. 

Training and cultivating the voice 
under the supervision of a proper teacher 
is an advantage to.the pupil and positive 
goal for success. However, one of the 
greatest difficulties that beset the in- 
structor of vocalism is to convince the 
student that his voice is incorrectly 
produced. The individual’s ears tell him 
that his singing is right—and in fact 
he may be singing flat or half note 
higher, still he thinks he is singing cor- 
rectly, and it is very hard to satifactorily 
prove it to him the other way. This false 
perception of pitch is known as pseudo- 
kausma. The teacher himself may be 
wholly or partially unable to distinguish 
sound, through age or imperfect hearing 
organs, as the writer experienced in his 
early days as a student of vocalism. 


Possessing a musical ear does not 
necessarily mean that the possessor can 
sing, but it is indispensible for one with 
a good voice to possess a good ear. The 
hearing, concomitant with the voice, acts 
as a gage or regulator. We know by 
clinical experience that a defective hear- 
ing means a marked change in the voice. 


The great fault the writer finds with 
teachers nowadavs is that they lay stress 
on the production of voice and proper 
breathing, which is of course important, 
but entirely neglect the most salient 


wanti{isite- ne he proper develop- 
ment of the subjective sense of sound 
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perception. Proper voice production and 
ear training should be taught simul- 
taneously. Subjective sense varies in 
different individuals—their peculiar sub- 
jective sense may be normal with them. 
The impression made by the voice or 
speech depends entirely on the sound 
perceiving organs. 

Anv pathological or diseased altera- 
tion of the structures intimately con- 
nected with the naso-pharynx (important 
resonating chamber will produce sub- 
jective and objective alterations in the 
sound perceiving organ. The objective 
sense can be determined by a _ vocal 
teacher through tests, and the subjective 
ones can only be described by the singer. 
Sometimes a little trouble in the middle 
ear or eustachian tube will give to the 
artist a sensation of altered voice. To 
the audience the voice sounds normal, 
yet his objective sense is generally 
normal, 

Teaching an individual to hear prop- 
erly requires a great deal of patience 
and skill. Not only must the teacher 
posses a knowledge of phonetics, but 
must learn the individual nature, and 
gain his confidence and coéperation. The 
success of a student will depend largely 
upon the skill and great patience of a 
teacher. 





Crystal Palace Choir Plans Three 
Concerts 


LONDON, Oct. 1.—Three concerts will 
be given this season by the Crystal Pal- 
ace Choir and Orchestral Society: the 
first Dec. 5, the others in January and 
March, 1926. In December a little known 
work by Coleridge-Taylor for mezzo-so- 
prano, chorus and orchestra, entitled 
“Meg Blane,” will be heard. It was pro- 
duced at one of the Sheffield Festivals. 
The program will include modern part- 
songs, the B Flat Concerto by Tchai- 
kowsky, and the “Dream Pantomime” 
from Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gre- 
tel.” The second concert will present a 
Sullivan program. 





French Masters on Utrecht Orchestra 
Schedule 


UTRECHT, Oct. 1.—Among the works to 
be given this season by the Municipal 
Orchestra are an Adagio for String Or- 
chestra by Lekeu, Honegger’s Prelude to 
“The Tempest,” Ibert’s “Ballad of Read- 


ing Gaol.” Ravel’s “L’Alborada del 
Gracioso,” Satie’s “Gymnopédies,” Mil- 
haud’s “Saudades do Brazil,” and de 


Falla’s “Night in the Gardens of Spain.” 





Vienna Friends of Music Announce 
Concerts 


VIENNA, Oct. 1.—The Society of the 
Friends of Music has announced its win- 
ter’s concerts. Under the direction of 
Wilhelm Furtwangler and _ Leopold 
Reichwein, the following works are 
promised: Nov. 10, Brahms’ “Deutsche 
Requiem”; Dec. 16, Bach Cantatas and 
Bruckner’s “Te Deum”; Jan. 20, Hein- 
rich Schiitz’ “Saul, was verfolgt du 


mich,” Handel’s “Krénungs Anthem, 
No. 1,” and Beethoven’s Mass in C Ma- 
jor; Feb. 24, Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony; and March 31, Handel’s ‘“Mes- 
siah.” 


Blackpool Festival Enlists 9,000 
Competitors 


LONDON, Oct. 1.—Qver 9000 competi- 
tors will take part in the Blackpool Mu- 
sical Festival, Oct. 19 to 24, inclusive. 
There are 1700 entries from all parts of 
the British Isles, from as far north as 
Glasgow to as far south as Maidstone; 
from Hull in the east to Belfast in the 
west. Several new records are estab- 
lished. The number of choirs and orches- 
tras is 207—a big advance on last year 
—and of these ninety-two will be heard 
on the final day (Saturday). Most of 
the week five halls of the Winter Gar- 
dens will be in commission, and twenty 
adjudicators will bein attendance. Edith 
Hands makes her fifteenth appearance in 
the capacity of judge, and the only other 
woman on the bench is Lucy Pierce. 
Sir R. R. Terry will be in constant at- 
tendance and the other examiners include 
Norman Allin, Frederic Austin, E. Phil- 
lips Barker, Maurice Besly, Adam Carse, 
E. T. Cook (Southwark), Carl Fuchs, 
Harvey Grace, H. Plunket Greene, Julius 
Harrison, Granville Hill, George Parker, 
Geoffrey Shaw, Stuart Wilson, Dr. A. E. 
Tysoe (Leeds) and W. R. Anderson. 








Gustav Holst to Lecture in Liverpool 


LONDON, Oct. 1.—The announcement 
has just been made in Liverpool that 
Gustav Holst will this year be the lec- 
turer for the University of Music. 
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Berlin* State Opera Ballet Program 
Varied 


BERLIN, Oct. 1.—Under the direction 
of Ballet Master Max Terpis, the Berlin 
Staatsoper plans several interesting 
works for the season, including Hans 
Christian Andersen’s “Little Ida’s 
Flowers,” Béla Bartok’s “Wonderful 
Mandarin,” which Director Kleiber will 
conduct, the “Music Box” of Debussy, 
and two ballets prepared by Terpis him- 
self, “Don Morte,” with music by Fried- 
rich Wilckens, and ‘‘Prometheus,” with 
a score by Ernst Pataky. 





Two Bologna Opera Houses to Reopen 


BOLOGNA, Sept. 30.—The Teatro Duse 
here will reopen under the direction of 
Maestro Zetti in the middle of Decem- 
ber. ‘“Mefistofele,” “Bohéme,” “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Piccolo Marat” and “Lodo- 
letta” will be presented. The Commu- 
nale opens in October. The program in- 


cludes “Siegfried,” “Lucia,” Massenet’s 
“Manon,” “Tosca” and “La Cena delle 
Beffe. 





Ravel to Visit Liverpool Next Year 


LIVERPOOL, Sept. 29.—Maurice Ravel is 
to visit here in 1926. He has been 
booked by Max Mossel for the last of 
the series of four concerts. Another in- 
teresting booking is that of the Liver- 
pool Women’s Symphony in Sam Vick- 
ers’ series. This is an all-women asso- 
ciation, the members of which are all 
professional musicians. 





Messager at Work on New Scores 


Paris, Oct. 1.—André Messager, whose 
“Monsieur Beaucaire” will be given at 
the Marigny Theater on Oct. 15, is writ- 
ing music for a work called “Passionné- 
ment” and a musical score for a two act 
ballet which will be given at the Opéra. 





of Director of Rotterdam 
Conservatory Open 


Position 


ROTTERDAM, Sept. 25.—Owing to the 
illness of the director, the position of 
head of the Conservatory of Rotterdam 
is now open. The institution has thirty 
professors and 600 pupils. 





ParRIs.—Henri Rabaud has been named 
director of the National Conservatory 
here for another period of five years. 





VIENNA.—The~ Vienna Philharmonic 
will make another concert tour of Ger- 
many in the summer of 1926. 





VIENNA.—This coming winter Vienna 
will hear, for the first time, a complete 
cycle of Gustav Mahler’s symphonic 
works. 
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GERSHWIN CONCERTO TO 
HAVE DECEMBER HEARING 





New York Symphony Will Give Premiére 
with Composer as Soloist—Offices 
Moving 

George Gershwin’s Concerto in F for 
Piano and Orchestra will be given its 
first performance in Carnegie Hall on 
Dec. 3, Mr. Gershwin playing the piano 
part, with the New York Symphony un- 
der Walter Damrosch. 

Mr. Damrosch, at a private hearing 
of the work this week, said it repre- 
sented a highly important step in the de- 
velopment of genuine American music. 


“Coming as it does from the pen of 
Mr. Gershwin, it naturally has its roots 
firmly in our native soil,” said Mr. 
Damrosch. “Mr. Gershwin has trans- 
planted the atmosphere of the music that 
has already brought him fame in comic 
opera and dance music to the classic 
ground of the concerto. That the 
rhythms are captivating and bewitching 
goes without saying. The piano part is 
highly important, but it shares honors 
with the orchestra. The two interweave 
frequently in very complicated rhythms. 
The technic of the piano part demands a 
virtuosity of the highest kind.” 

Mr. Gershwin, in describing his work, 
says it is pure music; a transcript of 
mood rather than of a definite subject. 

“This is the first composition in which 
I have adhered to a strict symphonic 
form. I do not believe that the forms 
which the old masters used can be im- 
proved upon for there are inevitable 
sequences which music compels. At the 
same time I have endeavored to give it 
the elasticity which modern evolution 
demands. 

“The first movement is quick and pul- 
sating, representing the young, enthusi- 
astic spirit of American life. The second 
is in a quiet mood and utilizes the atmos- 
phere of what has come to be referred to 
as the ‘American blues,’ but in a purer 
form than that in which they are usually 
treated. The third movement reverts to 
the style of the first.” 

The business offices of the New York 
Symphony Society will be transferred on 
Nov. 1. George Engles, manager of the 
Society, has announced that the offices 
will be moved from the Aeolian Building 
to the new Steinway Hall. 





Laurie Merrill Begins Concert Season 


Boonton, N. J., was announced as the 
place in which Laurie Merrill, American 
soprano, would commence her fall con- 
cert season. She was to be presented 
by the Boonton High School in the audi- 
torium. Miss Merrill is to appear in 
Norfolk, Va., on Oct. 28, with the Sym- 
phonia Orchestra Club, and this engage- 
ment will be followed by a two weeks’ 
tour of Virginia and North Carolina. 
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On her return from these bookings, one 
of Miss Merrill’s New England engage- 
ments will be, that with the Wollaston 
Glee Club, Wollaston, Mass., on Dec. 17. 
Many of Miss Merrill’s programs will 
be given in costume. Clarice Partridge, 
Miss Merrill’s accompanist last year, 
will again be with the singer in this 
capacity and as piano soloist. Miss 
Merrill spent the summer in New Eng- 
land, at the seashore and in the moun- 
tains. 
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“Trovatore” Given with De Muro in 


Academy—Sousa’s Band Heard 


BROOKLYN, Oct. 10.—“Trovatore” was 
presented at the Academy of Music on 
Saturday evening, Oct. 3. The cast in- 
cluded Rosa Righi-Buska as Leonora, 
Lia De Grandi, who sang Azucena, and 
Giuseppina, who was Inez. Bernardo 
De Muro was the Manrico, Giuseppe In- 
terrante the Count, Nino Ruisi, Fer- 
rando, Ernesto Curci, Ruiz, and Clara 
Certosi, the Old Gypsy. Mr. De Muro 


was a favorite with the audience. He 
also displayed great ardor in his acting. 
Mr. Interrante did some of the best sing- 
ing of the evening. Mr. Ruisi sang 
well. Mme. Righi-Buska showed herself 
familiar with the réle and much of her 
singing was pleasant to hear. All were 
given hearty applause by a large and 
unmistakably Italian audience. 

John Philip Sousa and his band gave 
an interesting program in the Opera 
House of the Academy of Music on Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 6. Soloists were Mar- 
jorie Moody, soprano, William Tong, 
cornetist, and George Carey, xylophon- 
ist. The program opened with a Gaelic 
Fantasy, “Amrain Na N-Gaedeal” by 
O’Donnell and included the Suite, “Cuba 
under Three Flags” by Sousa, the Love 
Scene from “Feuersnot” by Strauss, a 
Saxophone Octet of numbers from “No, 
No, Nanette,” Youmans, “Old Fiddlers 
Tune,” “Sheep and Goats Walking to 
Pasture” by Guion, “Morning, Noon and 
Night” by Suppé, and several new 
marches by the conductor, with encores, 
among which was “Stars and Stripes 
Forever.” 

Miss Moody met with a hearty wel- 
come. Her singing of “Je Suis Titania” 
from “Mignon” brought applause. Her 
coloratura singing was true and flexible. 
Special mention must be made of the 
cornet playing of Mr. Tong, who played 
the “Carnival” by Arban. His technic 
is superb and his tone always clear and 
on pitch. The band played with its ac- 
customed spirit and numbers by Sousa 
met with a warm reception. A large 
audience greeted the players. 

ARTHUR F. ALLIE, 





Anastasha Rabinoff Returns to N. Y. 


After completing a successful tour in 
the Northwest, Anastasha Rabinoff, Am- 
erican soprano, came to New York to 
make arrangements for her apparances 
with the San Carol Grand Opera Com- 
pany and to confer with her managers, 
the American Concert Management 
Bureau in connection with her Eastern 
concert tour. While East, Miss Rabinoff 
will visit Philadelphia, Washington and 
Boston and will return to Chicago to fill 
engagements in October. 





Carlo Kohrssen Has Pupil from Alaska 


Carlo Kohrssen, piano teacher, num- 
bers among his pupils Alice M. Keenan, 
who recently arrived in New York from 
Nome, Alaska, in order to study under 
Mr. Kohrssen. Miss Keenan is pre- 
paring a program for her New York 
début, which she expects to make in the 
early spring. 
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Grainger Returns with 
Plaudits for Music of 


Scandinavian Composer 
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Photo by Morse, -N. Y. 
Percy Grainger, Pianist 


After a flying visit to Europe Percy 
Grainger, pianist, opened his American 
tour at Buffalo on Oct. 11. His time in 
Europe was divided between Grez-sur- 
Loing where he spent three weeks with 
the English composer, Frederick Delius 
and his wife, and Denmark, where he 
completed, with Evald Tang Kristensen, 
Denmark’s veteran folk-song collector, 
their joint phonographic collection of 
Jutish folk-songs begun three years ago. 
Many of the melodies collected by the 
two will be presented by Mr. Grainger 
at one of his “room-music” concerts, in 
Boston. 

“The strongest impression of my trip,” 
said Mr. Grainger, “was the beautiful 
music of Herman Sandby, the Danish 
composer, which I heard in Denmark a 
few days before I sailed. Denmark has 
long waited for a first-class native com- 
poser, and she has one now in Sandby, 
whom I regard as by far the most im- 
portant of all living Scandinavian com- 
posers known to me. | 

“In spite of its originality and mod- 
ernity Sandby’s music has a melodic 
beauty and harmonic glow which is the 
greatest possible contrast to most of 
the atonal and disharmonic music pro- 
duced on most parts of the continent at 
present.” 





Lent Plays With New York 
Symphony 

Sylvia Lent, violinist was the soloist 
in the concert of the New York Sym- 
phony at the Capitol Theater, Passaic, 
N. J., on Oct. 13. Miss Lent was heard 
in the Mendelssohn Concerto under Wal- 


ter Damrosch. The remainder of the 
program included Schubert’s “Unfinish- 
ed’ Symphony, Weber’s “Oberon” Over- 
ture, Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” and works 
by Wagner, Casella and Pierné. 


Sylvia 





La Forge-Berimen Pupils to Tour 


Many pupils of the La Forge-Berumen 
Studios will tour with prominent artists 
this coming season. Among them is 
Mary Frances Wood, who will tour with 
Florence Easton, soprano, as accompan- 
ist and soloist. George Vause will again 
assist Margaret Matzenauer, soprano, as 
soloist and accompanist. Agnes Bevington 
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will tour with Frances Alda, soprano, 
again this season. 
recently from a successful tour of South 
America on which Miss Bevington acted 
as her accompanist and as piano soloist. 
Arthur Warwick will accompany Law- 
rence Tibbett at several of his more im- 
portant concerts this season. 
Forge will be at the piano for Mme. Mat- o 
zenauer and Miss Easton in their Car- 
negie Hall recitals in October. 


BURLESQUE AT RIVOLI 


“In A Subway’ 
Ben Bernie at Rialto 


Riesenfeld’s classical jazz, which has 
become one of the most popular attrac- 
tions of the Rivoli programs, is particu- 
larly interesting and entertaining this 
It is called “In the Subway” and 
has been conceived and staged by Hugo 
Riesenfeld and Max Manne. 

The number is in five scenes, most of 
the action taking place on subway sta- 
tions and in the trains. 
burlesque on the daily difficulties experi- 
enced in the New York subways, with 


Burnoff and Josephine, 
Male Quartet, Janet Hall, Hilda Frances 
Barr, Bessie Allison of the Plantation 
Revue and the Plantation Girls, 


week. 


tributing. 


Harold Ramsbottom plays an organ 
number called “Brown Eyes” by George 
Meyer, and Frank Stewart Adams and 
Donald Baker alternate at the organ 
during the regular performances. 

For the music program this week at 
the Rialto, Dr. Riesenfeld presents Ben 
Bernie and the Rialto Gang in “Rube- 
ville” with Bessie Browning, Sanford and 
Bolger, Roy Smeck and the Rubeville 
Boys and Girls. 
ist, plays his own “Lamentations of the 
Long and Lean.” 
Herbert MacAhan alternate at the organ 
during the regular performances. 


Henry Hall Duncklee Completes Twenty- 
fifth Year as Organist of N. Y. Church 

Henry Hall Duncklee has completed 
his twenty-fifth year as organist of the 
End _ Collegiate 
Duncklee was born in Newark, N. J., of 


West 


a musical 


been a church musician and composer. 


He began to study music when eight, 
and nine years later, while stili attend- 


ing school, 
the North 


Following this, 
organist of the Park Church of Newark, 
and then of the Roseville Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church. 
became the organist and choirmaster of 
the West End Collegiate Church. 
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was appointed organist of 
Baptist Church of Newark. 
Mr. Dunckele became 


On Oct. 1, 1900 he 
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PHILHARMONIC TO BEGIN 
EIGHTY-FOURTH SEASON 





Organization’s First Concert Given 
Under Mengelberg On Oct. 15— 
"Series Dates Announced 


The New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra announced the beginning of its 
eighty-fourth season on Oct. 15, at Car- 
negie Hall, with Willem Mengelberg 


conducting. The program, which was 
to be repeated at Carnegie Hall on Fri- 
day afternoon, listed Bach’s B minor 
Suite, Strauss’ “Don Juan” and the 
Brahms’ Second Symphony. 

During the week of Oct. 19, the Phil- 
harmonic goes on tour, playing in Phila- 
delphia, New London, Boston, North- 
ampton, Holyoke, New Haven and again 
in Philadelphia. The next New York 
concerts of the organization take place 
in Carnegie Hali*on Oct. 29 and 30, with 
Alfredo Casella as piano soloist. Two of 
Mr. Casella’s works will have first New 
York performances at these concerts. 

Mr. Mengelberg will conduct until the 
middle of January, after which Arturo 
Toscanini will appear as guest con- 
ductor, for eleven concerts. The balance 
of the season’s concerts will be led by 
Wilhelm Furtwangler. 

The students’ concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic will take place on Saturday 
evenings this season, beginning on Oct. 
31 at Carnegie Hall. Their number has 
been extended from ten to twelve. 

The Sunday afternoon series of five 
concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House begins on Nov. 8, and the Sunday 
afternoon series of twelve at Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 15. A series of six concerts 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music be- 
gins on Nov. 1 


ARTISTS’. COURSE BOOKED 








People’s Symphony Concerts Announce 


Series of Great Variety 


Under the Anna Louise Raymond en- 
dowment, the Peoples’ Symphony Con- 
certs announce for 1925-1926, in addition 
to the usual series of six chamber music 
concerts for students and workers, a 


course of artists’ recitals, in the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Washington Irving High 
School. 

The chamber music series includes the 
Letz Quartet, Dec. 19; Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, Jan. 2; San Francisco Chamber 
Music Ensemble, Jan. 23; Lenox String 
Quartet, Feb. 13; Mr. and Mrs. Alexan- 
der Bloch in Sonata recital, March 13; 
and the New York String Quartet on 
April 3. 

The artists appearing in the recital 
series are Ethel Leginska, pianist, Oct. 
23; Nina Tasarova, Russian folk-songs 
in costume, Nov. 13; Cornelius Van 
Vliet, ’cellist, Dee. 18; Josef Szigeti, 
Hungarian violinist, Jan. 8; Leo Orn- 
stein, pianist and composer, Feb. 12, and 
the Denishawn Dancers on March 12. 





Lovette Opens Season in Triple Réle 


T. S. Lovette, Welsh pianist, teacher 
and composer, has reopened his studio 
in New York as well as his Washington 
studio. He has resumed his work at the 
Sutor School of Music, Philadelphia, 
where has a class of teachers and pupils, 
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and at National Park Seminary, Md. 
During the past summer Mr. Lovette 
was head of the piano department of 
the Catholic University of America. His 
activities for the near future include an 
engagement as judge for the annual Ar- 
mistice Day Eisteddfod to be held at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where he will appear 
also as composer. His “Nocturne,” “Tip- 
pitty House” and “The Reaper” will be 
given. Mr. Lovette is engaged to ar- 
range a musical program to be given 
during the convention of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches in 
the Washington Auditorium. He will 
act in the capacity of choir leader and 
organist. 


NEW WORKS SCHEDULED 








League of Composers Announces Pre- 
mieres of Novel Compositions 


Stravinsky’s 1924 Piano Sonata and 
Mario Labroca’s Quartet for Strings, 
both features of the Venice Festival of 
the International Society for Contempo- 
rary Music last month, will be given 
their American premiéres at the opening 
concert of the League of Composers. The 


concert will be given at the Anderson 
Galleries, on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 25. 
The Stravinsky Sonata is said to be the 
logical development of the tendencies 
revealed in the “Octuor for Wind Instru- 
ments” and the Piano Concerto. The 
Labroca Quartet has been described as a 
work which is distinctly outside the 
atonal influences in Germany. 

Marion Bauer’s Sonata for Violin and 
Piano is another composition to receive 
its first performance at this concert. It 
was completed in Paris this year. The 
“Jazz Berries” of Louis Gruenberg is 
included in the program, as are a group 
of folk-songs by Béla Bartok and Vaclav 
Stepan. Stepan’s songs have not been 
heard before. Nadia Reisenberg and 
Arthur Loesser are the pianists. Other 
artists include Isolde Bernhard, soprano, 
Mayo Wadler, violinist, and the Lenox 
Quartet. 

This afternoon concert of the League 
precedes its series of three evening per- 
formances at Town Hall which will be 
devoted to music for chamber orchestra, 
the first to be given on Nov. 28, with 
Serge Koussevitsky conducting. 





Harold Bauer Will Play Schumann- 
Brahms Program 


Harold Bauer, pianist, who has been 
identified with Saturday afternoon reci- 
tals in New York for many years, will 
give his first evening concert on Mon- 
day, Oct. 26, in Aeolian Hall. The pro- 
gram is to be made up entirely of the 
works of Brahms and Schumann. Of the 
former, the Waltzes, Op. 39, “Edward” 
Ballade, four Intermezzi, a Rhapsody, 
Capriccio, and F Major Romance will be 
heard. Schumann’s F Sharp Minor So- 
nata and “Carnaval” complete the list. 


Mabel Garrison Returns from 
Europe and Orient 





Tour of 


Mabel Garrison, coloratura soprano, 
returned recently on the Mauretania, 
from an eight months’ tour of Europe 
and the Orient, with her husband and 
accompanist, George Siemonn. Miss 
Garrison filled more than forty engage- 
ments in Japan and other points in the 
Far East. She has been booked for a 
New York recital in October. 





Avitabile Pupil Engaged at Metropolitan 


who has been 


Marion Talley, soprano, 
added to the roster of Metropolitan 
Opera Company artists, is a graduate 


from the studio of Salvatore Avitabile, 


Bianca Saroya, Soprano, 
Sings Contrasted Roles 
with San Carlo Forces 
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Bianca Saroya, Soprano 


Bianca Saroya, soprano of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, will remain with 
that organization for the remainder of 
its season. Mme. Saroya appeared in 
“Tosca,” “Trovatore,” and “Forza del 
Destino” in the Boston engagement of 
the Gallo forces. Her répertoire for the 
New York season, now being presented 
in the Century Theater, includes “Forza 
del Destino,” “Faust,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Trovatore,” and “Otello.” 

Mme. Saroya has been engaged for an 
appearance in “Aida” with the Civic 
Opera Company of Philadelphia, on 
Nov. 5. 


PRESIDENT HONORED 


National Opera Club of America 
Honors Baroness Von Klenner 





“President’s Day” and a “bon voyage”’ 
meeting in honor of Baroness Katherine 
Evans Von Klenner, founder and presi- 
dent of the National Opera Club of 
America, were celebrated in the Astor 
Gallery of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
on Oct. 8, by that organization. 

A dress rehearsal of Victor Herbert’s 
“Sweethearts” entertained the guests on 
this occasion. Mignon Spence was 
Sylvia, Catherine Richards Dame Paula, 
Freda Leary and Mildred Windell the 
Little. White Geese, Dan Marble Mikel 
Mikelowiz, Bruce King Franz, Henry 
Kelly Karl Von Tromp and Cathleen 
Strickland Mlle. Liane. 

Mrs. Joseph Gutman was chairman 
of the reception committee. 


“Beggar’s Opera” to Be Heard Again 


A special return engagement of “The 
Beggar’s Opera” is scheduled for the 
Princess Theater on Oct. 18. As in the 
previous performance the work will be 
given in opera di camera form, under 
the supervision of Herman Neuman, con- 
ductor and harpsichordist. Dorianne 
sawn will portray Polly Peachum, Celia 
Turrill Lucy Lockit, and Herman Gel- 
hausen Captain MacHeath. Mr. Neu- 
man has arranged the score from the 
original. 

Many Concerts Are Booked for Francis 
Macmillen 


Francis Macmillen’s first violin recital 
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Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, Oct. 
19. Mr. Maecmillen was announced to 
open his countrywide tour in Reading, 
Pa., on Oct. 14, following this appear- 
ance, with recitals in Huntington, 
W. Va.; Evansville, Ind.; St. Louis, and 
Sedalia, Mo.; Ottawa, Winfield and 
Neodesha, Kan.; Bartlesville, Okla.; 
College Station, Houston, Galveston and 
Beaumont, Tex: Natchez, Miss. ; 
Atchison, Kan.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Grin- 
nell and Davenport, Iowa; Moberly and 
Jefferson City, Mo.; with additional 
dates now booking. Mr. Macmillen’s 
itinerary after Jan. 1 will likewise keep 
the artist busy almost without interrup- 
tion until the end of the season. 


CAPITOL’S BALLET SCHOOL 








Musical and Dance Novelties Surround 
“Midshipman” in Theater 

Maj. Edward Bowes, managing direc- 
tor of the Capitol Theater, announces 
the organization of the Capitol Theater 
Ballet School, to be sponsored and main- 
tained by the theater, with Chester Hale, 
ballet master, .as director. The active 
operation of the school will begin on 
Oct. 19. 

In his search for musical novelties to 
embellish the programs, Maj. Bowes has 
secured several interesting numbers for 
the program surrounding the “Midship- 
man.” One of these is the introduction 
to Capitol audiences of Fritz Zimmer- 
man and Marcelle Grandville, inter- 
preters. of Swiss folk-tunes and moun- 
tain yodels. Joseph Green, xylophonist, 


gives his “Whirlwind” and “Dance of 
the Toy Regiment.” The latter, inter- 
preted by Doris Niles and the Capitol 
Ballet Corps, also serves as an atmos- 
pheric prologue to the feature picture. 
Another ballet number by Miss Niles 
and the ballet corps, is “A Dance of 
India,” arranged by Chester Hale, to the 
music of “March Persian” by Johann 
Strauss. 

The Capitol Grand Orchestra, under 
David Mendoza, gives selections from 
“Pagliacci.” 


Grace Divine Sings with San Carlo Opera 

Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano, was en- 
gaged to appear as Lola in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” with the San Carlo Opera 
Company on Oct. 14. This was Miss 
Divine’s first appearance in opera since 
1923, when she sang with the Galio 
Company, as she has confined her activi- 
ties to the concert stage. Miss Divine 
will remain with the San Carlo forces, 
singing in “Traviata” and “Rigoletto” 
on tour. She opens her new concert sea- 


son with an appearance before the Verdi 
Club at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Old Masters Trio To Play in New York 


The Old Masters Trio will give its first 
concert of the season on Saturday eve- 
ning, Oct. 17, in Aeolian Hall, playing 
the Schubert Trio, Op. 99, the Second 
Sonata for Piano and ’Cello by Bach, 
and the Haydn Third Trio. Ella Bachus 
Behr is the pianist of the ensemble, 
Michael Press, the violinist, and Leo 
Schulz, the ’cellist. Last season the 
Trio made its first appearance in Aeolian 
Hall. 

Gerhardt to Give Schubert-Brahms 

Program 


Elena Gerhardt, lieder singer, who re- 
turned recently from a tour of England, 
will give a Schubert-Brahms recital for 
her first New York appearance of the 
season in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 18. The Schubert group con- 
sists of seven songs from the “Schwan- 
engesang” and the Brahms’ numbers in- 
clude twelve representative lyrics, some 
familiar and others seldom heard here. 


Ralph Leopold Booked for Recitals 


Ralph Leopold, pianist, will open his 
season with a recital in Montclair, N. J., 
on Friday evening, Oct. 23. He will give 
his only New York recital this season 
in Town Hall, Monday evening, Nov. 9. 


Heard in Concert 


afternoon at Town Halli, 
soprano, will give a re- 


Charlotte Lund to be 


Tomorrow 
Charlotte Lund, 


cital of operatic selections, including 
music by Puccini, Massenet, Wagner and 
Mozart. She will. be assisted by N. Val 
Pavey, accompanist and baritone. 
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MERICA with a big A, Education 

with a big E, Music with a big M— 
in such a frame of mind has Herbert 
Witherspoon, president of the Chicago 
Musical College, returned from his forty- 
second trip across the Great Water, 
ready to take up his new duties. 

After thirty years of observation and 
experience, Mr. Witherspoon has very 
decided ideas on the subject of Ameri- 
cans going to Europe for music study. 
_ “Tt is wrong for them to go,” he says, 
“before they have acquired technic and 
sufficient education to give them a real 
basis to go on. 

“An American who is transplanted be- 
fore he acquires this education becomes 
a cheap imitation of something foreign. 
Take, for example, an American boy who 
is exceptionally good at composition. In- 
stead of being given a good musical 
education, for which there is every re- 
source here, he is sent to Europe to 
study. Because he has nothing of his 
own to go on, he starts and apes Ger- 
man, French, Italian composers. The 
flux of his nature is destroyed and he 
cannot express himself because he is 
attempting that expression in an idiom 
not his own. He never gets any farther. 
All his life he can write only German, 
French and Italian music of a very 
mediocre sort. 





See Europe Last 


“Let him wait until he is equipped to 
get the best that Europe has to offer, 
and then let him go without destroying 
his chances of individuality and natur- 
alism and reap Europe’s harvest. For 
there is a certain atmosphere that the 
student cannot get in America. Europe 
has a great deal to offer. It has age. 
Art has been growing there for thou- 
sands of years until it has become 
French, German and Italian art. It has 
absorbed the art and only by being there 
can the student absorb the atmosphere. 
But he should know how to digest it 
properly when he gets there. 

Mr. Witherspoon is full of enthusiasm 
for his new work in Chicago. He has 
unbounded faith in the Middle West. 

“Chicago,” he says, “has reached the 
point where it is about to be one of the 
big art centers of the world. It is bound 
to be, for the furtherance of art always 
follows prosperity. 

“Chicago may well give us the great 
school of American endeavor. In the 
first place, the Middle West is more 
purely American than any other section 
of the country. There is an extraordin- 
arily vital spirit there. And as devel- 
opment is making it more and more pos- 
sible for them to live there, the arts are 
moving steadily westward. 


East vs. West 


“The East cannot afford to patronize 
Chicago, because Chicago has the start. 
It is hard to make the East recognize 
the progress there. The student life 
itself offers marvelous opportunities. 
The student can live on less than he can 
in the East. He has the advantage of 
being able to live close to nature and at 
the same time of being able to partake 
of the benefits of an artificial life. And, 
above all, there is the splendid spirit of 
the Middle West.” 

Mr. Witherspoon speaks with enthusi- 
asm of the places he visited in Europe 
and the people he met. 

He went everywhere by automobile, 
from Carlsbad to Munich, down to 
Venice, Florence and Rome, through all 
the old. castle towns. He saw Richard 
Strauss, heard him conduct an especially 
fine performance of “Tristan and Isolde” 
in Munich, in which Heinrich Knote was 
Tristan and Paul Bender the King 
Mark. Later in Venice, Strauss told Mr. 
Witherspoon that he was writing a new 
opera on an old Greek subject. 
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HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


President of the Chicago Musical College, Who Favors Development of American Talent 
in the United States 


“It is so melodic that I am ashamed 
of it,” said Strauss. 

Dame Nellie Melba was also in Ven- 
ice. Mr. Witherspoon heard her sing 
on the Grand Canal. She sang from a 
little barge, George Copeland accom- 
panying her. The little steamboats 
puffed and screamed and almost drowned 
her out. 

At the Lido Mr. Witherspoon saw Mon- 


temezzi who is also writing a new opera, 
very melodic, very romantic, quite differ- 
ent from his “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” 
Mr. Witherspoon spent an afternoon in 
Rome with Ottorino Respighi, found him 
very delightful. 

“Americans will like Respighi because 
he is a real man. He is very eager to 
come and I hope he will stay a long 
time,” says’ Mr. Witherspoon. 





Herbert Witherspoon Will Educate Americans At Tied: 


“Respighi said one thing that sur. 
prised me very much, coming from 4 
European. He said that the American 
nation will produce many great singers | 
more than any other nation, becaus: 
they speak so well, so resonantly, wit. 
so much timbre. Several others told me 
the same thing. Montemezzi remarked 
on it. It was a distinct surprise to me, 
for I had got so accustomed to hearinz 
Americans criticized for their manner of 





speaking. 

“Then I heard a great deal of musi 
of the so-called moderns — Caselle 
Schénberg, Honegger. Much of thei 
work I found very interesting, much of 
it distinctly beyond me.” | 


To Expand Curriculum 


Mr. Witherspoon comes back with ver) 

sitive ideas on the subject of education 
in general. For example, he plans an 
especially fine department of English 
literature at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, so that students may be stimulated 
in their own language. He plans to 
devote three hours a day, five days a 
week, to private teaching. The rest o 
the time he will devote to his adminis. 
trative duties. a 

People are naturally most curious t 
know whether in Mr. Witherspoon’s 
administration there will be any plan for 
lucrative employment to be held out as 2 
premium for the students to work for. 
It opens the great problem of “What 
shall the American student do after h¢ 
is educated? He gets_ studio-stale. 
Where is he to get his experience?” 

Mr. Witherspoon believes there is an 
opportunity for those who can really do. 
Many Americans have the idea that art 
is a business, but there tney are wrong 
for it is a very hard task master. Mr. 
Witherspoon speaks of the days when 
he was studying in Paris, with only the 
suit of clothes he wore, paying five 
francs a day for heat, meals and room. 
Many Americans start on a musical 
career not with the question “How long 
will it take me to learn to sing?” but 
“How long before I can earn $10,000 a 
year?” 

But in spite,of holding to the theory 
that where there’s a will there’s a way 
Mr. Witherspoon hinted that the Chicag 
Musical College may inaugurate 
scheme to make that way easier. Hi 
definite plans include a scholarship fo 
his own class, the student to be educated 
at the expense of the college. He wil 
present a series of recitals for voca 
sutdents at which will be sung historica 
music of all nations. Then, too, he ij 
eager to see the College develop its ow! 
orchestra. E. A. 








NEW WIDOR MUSIC 
HEARD IN CLEVELAND 


French Composer Inspired by 
Programs in Museum 
of Art 


By Florence M. Barhyte 





CLEVELAND, Oct. 10.—The first Amer- 
ican performance of six pieces for organ 
entitled “Bach’s Memento,” by Charles 


M. Widor, was given on ‘Wednesday 
evening at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. The organist was Albert Reimen- 


schneider, director of the Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory at Berea, Ohio. 
Last year Mr. Riemenschneider played 
Widor’s ten symphonies at the Museum. 
A letter from the composer stated that 
knowledge of these recitals inspired him 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE“ 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





to write something more for the organ, 
the result being the six pieces based on 
themes from Bach. The suite consists 
of Pastorale, Miserere mei domine, 
Aria, Marche du Veilleur de Nuit, 
Sicilienne, and Mattheus-Finale. 

The Museum of Art began its musical 
activities last Sunday afternoon with an 
organ recital by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Programs will be given Sunday after- 
noons during the month. 

Will Rogers and the De Reszké singers 
appeared in Masonic Hall on Oct. 4. 
Will Rogers gave an entertaining mono- 
logue, and the singers were heard in 
Negro spirituals and sea chanties. 

The Cleveland Orchestra has begun 
rehearsals under Nikolai Sokoloff. 


Washington Schools to Teach Playing of 
Orchestral Instruments 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 14.—The Distric 
of Columbia public schools are to hav 
courses in orchestral instrument instruc 
tion during the present term. Dr. E. N 
O. Barnes, music director of the schools 
has issued a statement that this instruc 
tion is for pupils who otherwise migh 
not be able to undertake the study 
The work will be undertaken on a pure! 
sustaining basis and not for prof 
Each pupil must provide his own instr 
ment, and be prepared to purchase suc 


material as the instructor directs. 
ALFRED T. MARKS. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 








Bushs Lane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal actior ; 











An Artistic Triumph. 
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